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Germany’s Door to the World 


Hamburg in the Throes of Post War Reconstruction Is One of Most 
Important Seaports in Europe—A Picture of the City 
As She Is Today 


By 


FREDERICH 


SIMPICH 


Mr. Simpich has spent twenty years of his life in traveling about over the world 


investigating industrial conditions. 


He has lived in the Orient, in the Near East, in 


Mexico and in Germany 


IT’S over 1,000 years since Charle- 
magne built his fort where Ham- 
burg now stands. To him, battle 

was more of a hobby than barter. 
When he set his crude fort in the 
sandy swamps of the lower Elbe, he 
picked the site because it was a strate- 
gic spot from which to swat the Slavs. 
Had one of his fortune-telling follow- 
ers foretold that this same Hamburg 
would one day become the greatest 
trading port in Europe, Charlemagne 
might merely have roared in Roman 
mirth, and tossed off another jugful; 
had the prophet persisted, even hint- 
ing that over that very spot millions 
of men and women would one day pour 
—bound for a new world beyond the 
western seas—the whole camp would 
probably have risen up to toss the 
idiot into the Elbe. 

* How Charlemagne’s band would 
rub their alcoholic eyes,” the Germans 
say, “if they could see Hamburg 


now!” Of course! So would our 
American soldiers, the soldiers who 
built Fort Duquesne, rub their eyes, 
if Conan Doyle, say, could coax them 
back and let them see the “ loop ” on 
a busy Chicago day! 

This is an old trick that trade had, 
this trick of leaping in after the 
troops. Hamburg’s rise is just an- 
other case in history, proving that 
most map spots worth fighting for are 
also good places to set up shop. As 
a world mart, Hamburg won fame as 
early as the 15th century. Jews 
and Portuguese, taking refuge here, 
started the first stock exchange in the 
world. 

By the time the world war broke, 
Germany’s trade—largely through 
Hamburg—had hit 163 million tons a 
year. Herr Doktor Herkner—with 
typical Teutonic fondness for figures 
—assures us that this cargo, if loaded 
on cars and set on the equator, would 
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Hamburg at Heart Is An Old Fashioned Fishing Town 


make a double string around the 
world! 

But till 1920, when our people down 
south—from Carolina to Texas— 
sell their cotton; till they 
left bales of it lying out under the 
trees; till they shoved their Fords un- 
der a shed and walked to town be- 


couldn’t 


cause they couldn't afford gas—till 
thousands of tenants went ragged be- 
cause Hamburg and Bremen no longer 
took 2,000,000 or more bales of our 
cotton each year—till then we Ameri- 
cans had never realized how much our 
own prosperity depends on good times 
over in Hamburg. 
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Such Streets as These Have Earned for Hamburg the Name “The Venice of the North” 


And to millions of other American 
farmers, miners, and factory workers 
Germany’s diminished buying 
power of the past two 
proved—the 


=i 


years has 


recovery of this same 


mighty market for our corn, wheat, 
wool, copper, lard, meat, canned milk 
and farm machinery, has become of 


paramount importance. From this 
market too, as we learned when the 
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The Binnen Alster, Hamburg’s Beautiful Playground 


war embargo went on, 
year the great cargoes of potash that 
fertilized our fields; the dyes that col- 
ored everything we wore from hats to 
hose—and the dolls and toys, too, and 
the tools, crockery, china, and all the 
rest 


came evcry 


that the Germans must send us, 
with which in turn to pay for all they 
buy from us. 

Obviously every American, whether 
he works with his head or his hands— 
or parasites along on his father’s fat 
—is interested in Hamburg, in Ger- 
in the of all 


Europe—so we can make enough to 


many, trade recovery 
pay our own taxes. 

The old time Yankee tourist horde 
is turning back to Europe now, and 
tens of thousands will pour through 
Hamburg—on their way to Berlin, to 
Munich, and to the Passion Play at 


Oberammergau. And, just the 
tourist tide rises, so rise also the hopes 
and the rates of the German hotel folk. 

Though Hamburg sprawls for miles 
along the busy Elbe, its most charm- 
ing quarter borders on the Binnen 
Alster, a little lake alive with swan 
and pleasure craft. Around its pic- 
turesque banks runs a popular prom- 


as 


enade; here is the cozy “ Hotel of 
Four Seasons,” and quaint cafés 


glassed in like conservatories and built 
out over the water, where Hamburg 
merchants come to sit, and sip and sup 
The sup- 
ping, however, is not so fine as in the 
glad gastronomic days of old. Only 
the rich now eat roast pork, or goose 
The mansions of 


—and listen to the band. 


and “ dipfel moos.” 
the merchants loom just as large, their 
big brass knockers polished and shiny, 
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One of the Innumerable Piers: Unloading Apples of Which Many Are Imported 


their lawns and _ gardens neatly 
trimmed and colorful. The matutinal 
march of serving maids—red-faced 
and thick of ankle—giving the family 
dachshund his daily stroll—is still 
staged with military precision. Shop 
windows are filled with wares—priced 
at fantastic mark figures. 

Nowhere on earth will you find more 
tobacco shops—and worse tobacco! 
Yet not all the joy has been taken out 
of life, for in good years, 24,000,000 
gallons of beer and liquors are pro- 
duced! 

In that part of town where sailors 
have their fling, a sluggish, near-gay 
night life holds its bibulous, noisy 
sway. Here shore-leave men from 
the seven seas swing their clumsy, 
friendly frauleins to the puzzling 
strains of Germanized jazz—pro- 





nounced “ yatz” by Hamburg Ka- 
pelle-meisters. And waiters, getting 
familiar as the “ party” warms up, 
joke the Americans about the great 
American “ wiiste ”—or wilderness— 
created by Mr. Volstead. 

On the surface, life seems normal 
enough. But when you get behind the 
ground glass doors of the big banks— 
where rich men mutter over repara- 
tions, credits, and the ever sinking ex- 
change—then the skeleton in Ham- 
burg’s closet comes to light. 

The older parts of town, low-lying 
and cut by canals,—picturesque but 
unsavory—have earned for Hamburg 
its nickname “The Venice of the 
North.” At low tide these canals are 
mere mud beds. From Cuxhaven when 
the tides turn, a telegram of warning 
is flashed—and three shots are fired in 
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Hamburg Is Famous for Her Cherries. In the Picture Crates of Them Are Being Unloaded 


Hamburg to tell the inmates of the 
water streets, or “ fleeten,” that high 
water is coming. 

Yankee tourists of an earlier and 
happier day—going to Hamburg now 
—will look in vain for Karl Hagen- 
back and his famous zoo. Karl, mas- 
ter tamer of his time, has put his last 
lions through the hoop. When he 
died, a superstitious German told me, 
all the animals crept up and gazed 
mournfully from their pens as the cor- 
tcge passed, as if sensing the breaking 
up of this once incomparable collec- 
tion. 

From here—as from the Dutch, 
Scotch and other North Sea shores— 
a husky, hardworking army in smelly 
oilskins and big sea boots sails out 
each season, to battle wind and waves 
and drag the deep for fish. A fleet of 
over 200 German ships—counting 


Bremen and elsewhere—takes part in 
this annual herring harvest. Millions 
of pounds of fish are hauled in; and 
each year the cold, stormy North Sea 
takes its sullen toll of human life, of 
ships and valuable nets. 

As the history of Paris is the his- 
tory of France, so the story of Ham- 
burg’s trade is the story of German 
trade. Though Germany is a conti- 
nental state with long land borders 
and a short coast-line, most of her for- 
cign trade is by sea—and Hamburg 
is her great transit depot. “ Unsere 
Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser,” the 
Germans declare. You realize this, 
when you watch the stream of goods 
pouring in and out of ships’ holds at 
Hamburg. All Germany’s chief im- 
ports—from the copper, cotton, 
grain and meat of America to the cof- 
fee and rubber of the tropics—comes 
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The Fish Cart Vendor Is a Familiar Sight on the Streets of the Quaint Old City 


from and most that Ger- 
many sells, is sold across the water. 

No port on earth is so well equipped 
as Hamburg to handle freight quickly 
and cheaply. Here are 14 solid miles 
of ocean steamer wharves—and 21 
more miles where river craft tie up. 
3,000 lighters are in use; and here are 
great cranes that lift 150 tons, and 
enormous conveyors that scoop potash 
from the Elbe barges—that bring it 
down from the hinterland—and carry 
it into the holds of vessels bound for 
Baltimore, Savannah, or San Fran- 
250,000 tons a year, we take, 
when business is good. 

And along the docks and about 
Hamburg—built to receive incoming 
freight and distribute it to the main 
lines that lead off all over Germany 
and to Poland, Austria, ete.—stretch 


Overseas 5 


cisco. 


nearly 150 miles of side tracks, 
switches and loops. Czechoslovakia, 
by treaty, has an easement through 
Hamburg, and in and out passes all 
her water trade with other lands. 
Through here flows much of Ger- 
many’s trade with the Baltic prov- 
inces, since rail routes to Russia are 
still cut off. One great Hanover firm, 
shipping heavy machinery to Russia, 
uses a converted cruiser for carrying 
locomotives. These engines, of wide 
gauge to fit the Russian tracks, are 
towed to Hamburg on special trucks, 
lifted on deck, to be set down at Reval 
on their own wide Russian trucks. 
And Russian gold, to pay for these, 
comes in through Sweden, it is said. 
Frederick Barbarosa gave Ham- 
burg its “ free ” charter away back in 
1189; though today a member of the 
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Tugs Bucking Their Way Through the Icy Elbe Make a Striking Winter Picture 


empire, it still enjoys much of its pe- 
culiar independence and has held on to 
its “ free 

Its free port section, owned and 
ruled as a great state warchouse, is a 
city within itself—free from the 
plague of duties and customs inspec- 


> zone. 


tors. Here hundreds of factories are 
set up, to profit by the free use 
of imported raw materials ,and easy 
shipping facilities. Many American 
firms warehouses here, and at 
times millions of dollars worth of their 
goods are in storage, or in process of 


have 


refinement for re-shipping to markets 
casily accessible from Hamburg. 

Here many of the world’s biggest 
ships have been built; here are foun- 
dries and machine shops, and busy 
factories engaged in processing and 
refining raw materials from the four 
quarters of the world. One man I 


know got rich supplying table cloths 
and napkins to ocean liners. For- 
tunes have been made, too, in sea bis- 
cuits and salt fish; some groups manu- 
facture chocolate, oil cake, soap and 
margarine; others are roasting coffee, 
refining sugar or turning out boxes 
and barrels or distilled liquors, or fer- 
tilizer made from chemicals and guano 
products from the tropic seas. Thus 
this great community enjoys absolute 
free trade in its foreign commerce ; 
that is, Hamburg remains a_protec- 
tionist city—in its capacity as a mem- 
ber of the German Empire—but keeps 
its status as a free city in all that per- 
tains to its enormous transit trade. 

To millions of Americans Hamburg 
is remembered as the port from which 
they—or their ancestors—sailed in 
their migration from Northern or Cen- 
tral Europe. or Russia. 
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Millions of Pounds of Fish Are Brought in Every Year and Smoked or Salted 


At its height early in the eighties 
immigration from Germany reached 
200,000 a year; by 1890 it had fallen 
to 100,000; by 1913 to 26,000. Dur- 
ing the war the outgoing tide ebbed 
very low—but in 1921 it rose again 
to 23,450. Of these, about 80% came 
out through Hamburg and Bremen, 
indicating somewhat the extent to 
which German shipping is recovering. 
In addition to Germans, 19,245 emi- 
grants from Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc., sailed out from Ham- 
burg and Bremen in 1921. 

Today most German emigrants go 
to Latin-America; in 1913 only 20% 
went to South America, most of the 
remainder coming to the States. Of 
those now leaving Germany, the ma- 
jority belong to the farming classes; 
waiters and hotel workers seem to take 
second place. 


Recently the Mexican Consul m 
Hamburg published this notice: 

** In order to promote foreign im- 
migration President Obregon has 
empowered the Department of Agri 
culture to render assistance to im 
migrants by granting to them free 
transportation within the bound- 
aries of Mexico and by a refund of 
50% of their expenses incurred for 
shipping their baggage and effects 
in Mexican territory, as well as by 
providing them with breeding and 
domestic animals and agricultural 
tools. Immigrants are also freed 
from customs duties.” 

** It’s too soon to make any firm pre- 
diction as to whether we are going to 
have another big emigration wave,” @ 
Hamburg shipping agent told me. 
“ After the Franco-Prussian war they 
left by the tens of thousands. This 
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increase in 1921—over the number who 
left in 1920—now looks as if a national 
movement is set in to Latin-Amcrica. 
Of course, the establishment of new 
and direct steamship lines to Mexico 
and Latin-America has had something 
to do with this. Whether it keeps up, 
however, will depend, I think, on future 
business conditions in Germany. If the 
country gets prosperous so that work- 
men can save a little from their wages 
and not give up everything in taxes, 
Germany can provide work and good 
pay for everybody. As it is now 
millions would leave, if they had the 
price of tickets.” 


House Famine 


Here too, because of living con- 
diticns, a compulsory housing law is in 
effect. No matter how rich or exclusive 
you are, the number of rooms you may 
occupy is limited, and the police have 
a right to quarter the homeless in your 
spare rooms at rentals fixed by law. 
You get an idea how scarce houses are 
when you see that by police figures 
there are now vacant in Hamburg only 
17 out of every 10,000 houses—as 
against 642% of empty houses ten 
years ago. 

This maximum rent law spells gloom 
to landlords. Rents today—compared 
with other living costs in Hamburg— 
bear fantastic relation to rents of 
1914. Then, a family allowed 18% of 
its income for rent; today, it need al- 
low less than 2%. 

You can see how hard this hits the 
landlords. A Hamburger, for ex- 
ample, who put 100,000 gold marks 
into a home in 1914—and leased it 
for 6,000 marks a year—-still gets his 
6,000 marks—but they’re paper! His 
actual return is negligible. Now this 
law is being amended; soon rents will 
leap upward—to put a further strain 
on the wage-earncr’s family budget. 

Keener competition is causing a de- 
cided swing away from many post-war 
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pet ideas. Even the eight-hour law 
is no longer popular. The Labor In- 
spection Bureau in a recent report pic- 
tures the trouble its enforcement is 
bringing, as Hamburg’s economic con- 
dition improved. Employers complain 
that laborers of both sexes, after an 
eight-hour day, undertake to do out- 
side work for other people—which 
cuts down their efficiency on their regu- 
lar job. Workers, on the other hand, 
consider it an interference with their 
personal liberty if their employers try 
to hold them to the eight-hour plan. 
Although the law was passed to safe- 
guard the health of the workers, they 
appear to have lost sight of its real 
intention, and the authorities show re- 
luctance to prosecute cases of its viola- 
tion. In the hotels and cafés, espe- 
cially, it has been difficult to enforce 
the eight-hour day; waiters are loath 
to give up their chances for more tips 
during over time. 


The Eight-Hour Law 


Today Hamburg has fewer idle men 
than any American city of its size. 
Only the unskilled are without jobs. 
Before the Employment Bureau I saw 
shabby men and women, waiting, silent 
and patient. Though without over- 
coats, the men seemed not to mind the 
cold raw wind and snow flurries. The 
women, often wearing men’s shoes and 
coats, showed by their rough, red hands 
their acquaintance with hard, outdoor 
work. Female labor is sought here for 
use in the beet, potato and asparagus 
fields and for work on dairy farms, and 
in the clothing factories. 

Hamburg, like Essen, is a clannish 
place; jealous of its shipyard jobs, it 
seeks to save them for Hamburgers 
only. Yet, oddly enough, of late many 
skilled ship carpenters have come from 
the British Isles and found jobs in the 
yards at Hamburg. Here today an 
army is busy in the boiler works, and 
as coppersmiths, carpenters,  elec- 
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tricians, painters and mechanics. Slug- 
gish as ocean trade is and low as the 
price of ships has fallen, Hamburg’s 
yards are busy because the depreciated 
mark has a higher value within the 
country than outside. 

In Hamburg, as elsewhere in Ger- 
many, exports are limited physically by 
the lack of raw materials—foreign raw 
materials that cost too much. Here 
goods whose chief value consists in 
labor, and not in raw material, can still 
be produced very cheaply because 
wages—although very low in compari- 
son with other industrial countries— 
are still sufficient to permit the Ger- 
man to live more comfortably than he 
did during the blockade. Wages still 





rise, however, with the fall of the mark, 
so that the cost of production inevitably 
tends upwards and must eventually be- 


come fairly equalized between Germany 
and other countries. 

History shows Hamburg has often 
been hard hit—hit by Danes and 
French, by fire and pestilence; but it 
has always come back. It is coming 
back now—as fast as a war-sick world 
will let it. In her heyday on the sea, 
Germany boasted nearly 5,500,000 tons 
of ocean shipping. Now, we’re told— 
what with buying and building—she 
has already recovered 280 ships of 
about 1,500,000 tons, and has almost 
as much more under construction ! 

Figure fiends tell us too that Ger- 
many has won back 40% of her pre 
war trade, measured in tons. Now, 
suppose we should load that on cars, 
and set them end to end on the equa- 
tor, this would stretch—Oh well, page 


Dr. Herkner! 











Why We Must Join The League 


America Will be Forced Into the League of Nations as a Means of 
Restoring Confidence and Bringing About Economic Cooper- 
ation on Which Prosperity Depends—An Answer 
to Mr. Wickersham 


By 


GitBert M. 
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Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Nebraska has been a member of Congress almost 
continuously for nearly twenty years. He began his career as a lawyer, but since 1885 
He is the publisher of the Omaha World-Herald. He 
was first elected to the House of Representatives in 1903 and became a senator in 
As the floor leader of the Pro-League Democrats he figured prominently in the 
fight for ratification of the Versailles Treaty. 

He outlines here some of the conditions which will, in his view, ultimately force 
the United States to join the League of Nations. 
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R. GEORGE W. WICKER- 
SHAM makes the suggestion 
that the United States adopt 
a policy of general cooperation with the 
work of the League of Nations. This 
no doubt would be an improvement 
upon the present administration habit 
of ignoring its good work and rebuffing 
its requests for cooperation. 
As a substitute for entering the 
League, however, Mr. Wickersham’s 
suggestion has nothing to recommend 


it. The same results would not be 
achieved. It would be like the conduct 
of an able-bodied citizen in a small 


town who refuses to join the volunteer 
fire department for community protec- 
tion, but goes out with a bucket when 
a fire breaks out near his own house. 

The supreme need of the world after 
four years of war was, and still is, 
organization—not only for peace, but 
to get rid of the fear of war. 

It is the fear of war today which 
animates France, Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Italy and Greece, as well as 
other nations. This fear leads them 
to maintain military establishments 
which are bankrupting governments in 
Europe and eating up the substance of 
the people. Organization of all na- 


tions in one great effective league was 
when the war ended and is now the only 
possible remedy. That alone could 
guarantee peace, restore production, 
prevent national bankruptcy, establish 
commerce, rehabilitate the world, 
make it prosperous and preserve civi- 
lization. 

A great start was made. The league 
of nations was organized. Its plan 
was wise. As Mr. Wickersham admits, 
it included all the essentials to effi- 
ciency and success—a general assem- 
bly in which every nation, large or 
small, has a voice; a small executive 
council or board of directors composed 
of the leading and most advanced na- 
tions; a permanent staff to carry on 
routine work; a judicial tribunal; va- 
rious technical commissions to make 
possible economic cooperation; and a 
constitution to ensure cooperation 
for justice, peace and mutual protec- 
tion. 

This great league exists today. 
Fifty-one nations belong to it. Ina 
disordered world it exists as the only 
constructive effort to save European 
civilization from destruction. There is 
no other, and Mr. Wickersham admits 
there can be no other. It is well de- 
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SENATOR GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 


Who has been one of the doughtiest champions of the League of Nations and who led the fight 
for the ratification of the Versailles treaty 
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signed. Its foundations are well laid. 
Its superstructure with fifty-one na- 
tions in its make-up is nearly complete, 
but until finished it is like a house with- 
out a roof, It cannot afford real shel- 
ter to civilization which is in actual 
danger. The league cannot be con- 
sidered perfected until it includes the 
United States and Germany in its mem- 
bership. When they join and agree to 
live up to its standards and its obliga- 
tions, civilization will be safe and not 
till then. The fear of war will then 
disappear. Peace will be assured. 
Governments will enter upon disarma- 
ment, and by reducing taxes cease to 
be devouring monsters of the peoples’ 
substance. Then and only then will 
governments escape the impending 
danger of bankruptcy. International 
commerce, now shrunken to one-third 
its proper volume, will then be restored. 
Wealth production will then be re- 
newed. Unemployment now an evil 
and a menace in every country will dis- 
appear. World wide depression now 
prevailing will then give way to pros- 
perity. 

When our entry into the League of 
Nations was before the American peo- 
ple as an issue we regarded the league 
as an ideal. We considered it from 
the altruistic standpoint. We advo- 
cated it as a great moral force to end 
war, its horrors and its abominations. 
We dwelt upon its noble purposes so 
exclusively that we did not adequately 
appreciate the material and financial 
benefits which it would also bring. 
These are now coming to be. under- 
stood and appreciated. 

From almost the very moment that 
it became probable carly in 1920 that 
the league of nations was likely to be 
crippled by the failure of the United 
States to join it a chill came upon the 
of the world. Its great 
volume began to shrink. Production, 
which had been reviving, was checked. 
Credit began to be curtailed. Prices 


commerce 
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began to fall. Hope gave way to un- 
easiness and within a few months de- 
pression had spread over the whole 
world. In the United States we went 
from a general prosperity into a period 
of equal depression within a year. That 
depression still prevails, and it.will con- 
tinue to prevail for some time, notwith- 
standing all the concerted efforts to 
create a better psychology by cheerful 
predictions, and notwithstanding slight 
and seasonal improvements of a tem- 
porary character. 

Our trouble is not domestic, but is 
international in character. It is due 
to disturbed conditions in Europe, and 
they in turn are largely due to the fail- 
ure to organize for peace and prosper- 
ity by completing and perfecting the 
League of Nations. For that the 
United States is responsible. It can 
be cured in only one way and that is 
by the United States uniting with the 
rest of the nations instead of standing 
aloof. 

I do not mean by what I say to 
belittle the existing League or its 
achievements. They have been not- 
able and considering the fact that 
the League has lacked not only the 
material but the moral support of the 
greatest nation in the world, they have 
been remarkable. 

Without the aid of the United 
States and in the face even of our un- 
friendly and unsympathetic attitude 
the League has gone quietly about its 
task. 

It has successfully arbitrated sev- 
eral international controversies like 
the Aland Island case, which threat- 
ened war; it has checked several 
threatened war movements like the 
Serb advance on Albania, which 
menaced the peace of the world; it 
has established a great world court 
for the adjudication of international 
controversies; it has taken the first 
steps to bring the question of gradual 
disarmament before its members for 
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settlement; it has set to work various 
international commissions to 
moral, economic and social reforms in 
international relations. 

Far be it from me, therefore, to be- 
little its work. What I say, however, 
is that our failure to join it crippled 
it and destroyed world confidence in 
any organized effort of the world to 
save itself from the evils of the last 
war or the dangers of a future war. 
That can only be cured by joining the 
league, and cannot be effected by co- 
operating with it, as Mr. Wickersham 
proposes. 

I cannot conclude this article with- 
out yielding to the temptation to pre- 
dict that will 
this country to enter the league of 
nations before the next presidential 
election. 

Among such circumstances, I think, 
will probably be included the follow- 
ing: 

The Free State of Ireland will take 
her place beside Canada and other 
self-governing dominions of the Brit- 
ish Empire in the assembly of the 
League and Irish sentiment in the 


secure 


circumstances induce 
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United States will be anxious to have 
this country enter the League. That 
will be one factor. 

Germany will be invited to join the 
League and will accept. Thereupon 
German sentiment in this country will 


strongly demand that the United 
States enter the League. That will 


be another factor. 

Americans of all classes, both na- 
tive-born and foreign-born, will be 
gradually forced to the belief that our 
protracted depression is largely due 
to world conditions growing out of 
our failure to join the League and 
will demand that we join it as a means 
of restoring confidence and bringing 
about between nations economic co- 
operation upon which prosperity de 
pends. 

Then, if not before, this country 
will enter the League—not gloriously 
as a leader inspired by lofty and un- 
selfish ideals, but tardily and inglori- 
ously as a tail-ender after discovering 
that we are a part of the world and 
can not prosper while it languishes 
nor remain in isolation while it or- 
ganizes. 


It may be well to remind the reader that in the May number of OUR WORLD 
former Attorney General George W. Wickersham advanced the opinion that this 
country should seek some means of cooperating with the member nations of the 
League, since joining it seems “ out of the question at the present time.” Mr. Wicker- 
sham made the point that our present policy of aloofness will become increasingly 
difficult to maintain, and that our refusal to cooperate, after being repeatedly invited 


to do so, places the country in an absurd position. 


As a beginning he suggested that 


we offer what assistance we can in the humanitarian activities of the League: the 
attempts to stamp out the drug evil, the white slave traffic, tuberculosis and the like. 


—THE EDITORS. 








What the Treaty Did to Germany 


Maps Which Present in Graphic Form the Germany of Today—What 
She Really Lost by the Versailles Treaty—What Her Remain- 


ing Resources Really Are 





What Germany Has 


With Which to Pay Her War Debts 


HE two maps, which we pub- 
lish in this issue, contrast the 
Germany of the old Empire 
with the German Republic of today. 

It is of course impossible to visual- 
ize all the effects on Germany of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In these maps 
no account is taken of the loss of her 
overseas colonial domain, of her loss 
in shipping, of the burden of her repa- 
ration obligations, nor the trade bar- 
riers that are being erected against 
her. 

However, these two maps do help to 
an understanding of what “ dismem- 
berment,” as the Germans call it, 
really amounts to in two important 
How many Germans have 
been forcibly transferred by _ the 
Treaty to some other sovereignty? 
How much has Germany lost in areas, 
which were important elements in her 
industrial power? 

These two maps have been prepared 
under the direction of Col. Lawrence 
Martin, of Washington, D. C. 

The first one is based on the Brit- 
ish “ Ethnographical Map of Ger- 
many,” December, 1918; scale, 1: 
1,500,000. The figures in the in- 
scription opposite the map are from 
the report of the German Federal Sta- 
tistical Bureau of January, 1922. 

The second map shows the princi- 
pal wealth areas of Germany. It is 
based on various German economical 
maps and on “The World Atlas of 
Commercial Geology,” published by 
the United States Geological Survey 
in 1921, 


In both maps the old frontiers of 


aspect ‘; 
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the Empire are shown in a_ broad 
shaded belt. The present frontier is 
a heavy black solid line. The terri- 
tory between the two has been ceded 
under the Treaty of Versailles. 

** Dismemberment ” has not given 
the Germans much ground for com- 
plaint from the ethnographical view- 
point. Some citizens of German stock 
have been taken away from them—ac- 
cording to their own claim less than 
three and a half million. This is re- 
grettable, but a much larger number 
of Slavs, French and Danes have been 
freed from Germany’s oppressive rule. 
The Treaty of Versailles did not 
satisfy everybody’s aspiration for 
** self-determination,” but as far as 
Germany was concerned, it was a great 
advance. 

The situation is not so easy to sum 
up simply in regard to areas of wealth 
production. Germany has been de- 
prived of several important industrial 
districts. But a Treaty, which 
allowed Germany to keep all the 
territory, which she had developed 
industrially, could only have been 
enforced by the bayonet, against the 
will of the inhabitants. 

Germany has not suffered nearly as 
much by “ dismemberment ” as many 
of her apologists pretend. Most of 
her “ subject races ” have been freed 
and only a small per cent of her own 
stock lost. Most of the sources of 
industrial wealth, within her former 
frontiers remain to her. 

The territory between the heavily 
shaded broken line and the broad black 
line, is that which has been lost to 
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Germany. According to the German 
Federal Statistical Bureau, January 


1922, the total loss of German popu- 
lation has been a little less than 
3,500,000. 


(1) Memel District: Mixed Ger- 
man and Lithuanians, area 1,057 sq. 
miles; population 141,000, of whom 
the Germans claim 71,156. 


(2) East Prussia Plebiscite Dis- 
trict: Mixed German and Polish 
population. The vote went in favor 


of Germany, which maintains sover- 
eignty over many Poles. 

(3) Free City of Danzig: A Ger- 
man speaking population, very “few 
Poles, under the control of the League 
of Nations. Germans claim a loss of 
315,000. 

(4) Posnania and Pomerania, badly 


mixed population of Germans and 
Poles. ‘Total nearly four millions, of 
which the Germans claim less than 


one and a half million. 
(5) The Section of Upper Silesia 
awarded to Germany. 


(6) The Section of Upper Silesia’ 


awarded to Poland. 
Many Poles voted for Gerfany, and 
the Germans keep control over a very 


much larger number of Poles than- 


their loss of Germans in the district 
which went to Poland. 

(7) Hultschin: A district 
inhabited mostly by Slavs, which was 
taken from Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles and given to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. The Germans do not claim any 
serious loss here. 

(8) The Wends are a Slavic group, 
closely associated with the Czechs, but 
this area was not given to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

(9) In this section of the Bohe- 
mian in Bavaria there is a 
large proportion of Czechs, but it was 
not ceded to Czecho-Slovakia. 

(10) Alsace-Lorraine: Endless 
books have been written about the eth- 
nic dispute in Alsace-Lorraine. The 


small 


Forests 
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Germans claim—a claim violently dis- 
puted by the Freneh—that they have 
lost in this district 1,634,260. 

(11) Saar Basin: This district is 
at present administered by the League 
of Nations and in 1933 there will be 
a plebiscite to determine whether it 
shall go to France or stay with Ger- 
many. 

(12, 13, 
Morsenet : 

382 eq. miles and a population of 

64,000 people were ceded to Belgium 
at these three points. 
- It is a typical. mixed race border 
district. When the German Armies 
entéred Malmedy in 1914 they looted 
it, thinking it was the first village of 
Belgium, rather than the last village 
of Germany. The German Statistical 
Bureau claims to have lost in these dis- 
tricts 50,387. 

(15) Schleswig: From the point 
of view of ethnographical morality, 
the Danes deserve the highest prize. 
Some of the Allies urged them to claim 
all of Schleswig and Holstein as well, 
hoping so to deprive Germany of the 
valuable Kiel Canak From the his- 
toric point of view- the Danes had a 
right to make such--a claim, for Bis-. 
marck had stolen these two provinces 
from Denmark only. a few years be- 
fore he grabbed Alsace-Lorraine from 
France. But the Danes really believe 
in “ the consent of. the governed,” they 
did not want the worries of ruling an 
alien and disloyal minority, they in- 
sisted on a plebiscite and took only 
what was indisputably theirs. The 
Germans claim a loss of only 40,428 
in this district. 

The size of the letters—“ P” for 
potash, “ C ” for coal, “ I” for iron— 
are based on the ratio of the German 
output to total world production. 
While the money value of potash was 
much less than that of coal or iron, 
Germany produced 98% of the world’s 
supply. 


14) Malmedy, Eupen, 
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In the shaded areas, representing 
the principal seats of the steel and 


textile industries, no indication is 
given of relative value. 

The size of the circles representing 
the cities is based on the tonnage of 
freight, express, etc., that is, their 
importance in transportation, not pro- 
duction nor population. Duisburg, 
about the population of Indianapolis, 
handles a greater tonnage than Ham- 
burg or Berlin. It is an important 
* port ” on the Rhine and a railroad 
center for the coal of the Ruhr dis- 
trict and the industrial products of 
Westphalia. 

The symbols representing the ports 
are based on the value, not the ton- 
nage, of pre-war imports and exports. 

Following the frontier around from 
East Prussia to Denmark, we find that 
the new Germany has lost, the port of 
Danzig, a large agricultural, non-in- 
dustrial territory to Poland in Pos- 
nania and Pomerania, the important 
transportation city of Konigshiitte, 
considerable industrial wealth in Up- 
per Silesia and nothing else of serious 
industrial importance except Alsace- 
Lorraine and the output of coal in the 
Saar Basin. 

The coal output of Upper Silesia 
was 3% of the world’s total produc- 
tion. As a result of the award of the 
League of Nations, after a plebiscite, 
Germany kept 36% of Upper Silesian 
coal. 

Also Germany kept 37% of the iron 
and steel industry of Upper Silesia. 

On the whole, Poland got consider- 
ably more than half of the industrial 
wealth of this district, but Germany 
was allowed to keep a great deal more 
than would have been the case, if the 
new frontier had been drawn on strict, 
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ethnological formula. The treaty re- 
cently negotiated between Germany 
and Poland, which contained more 
words than the Treaty of Versailles, 
contains many novel features intended 
to mitigate as much as may be the 
disorganization which results from 
running a national frontier through 
an industrial district which was de- 
veloped as a unit. The new frontier 
not only runs through the middle of 
factories, but in some cases through 
dwelling houses. It is manifestly im- 
possible to have an old fashioned cus- 
tom frontier between the dining room 
and kitchen. It is too soon to deter- 
mine how well the new arrangement 
will work. 

The loss to Germany on her south- 
western frontier is more important in- 
dustrially. There is room for honest 
difference of opinion and endless dis- 
pute as to the values involved in this 
district. In regard to potash, the Al- 
sacian field produced only 4%; Ger- 
many keeps 94% of the world’s pro- 
duction. The textile area in Alsace 
and the iron mines in Lorraine are 
serious losses. But according to the 
U. S. Geographical Survey, the Ger- 
mans keep, in spite of the loss of Lor- 
raine, an iron reserve, estimated at 
1,347,700,000 metric tons or nearly 
as much as Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland combined. 

The sovereignty of the Saar Basin, 
now administered by the League of 
Nations, is to be determined by a 
plebiscite in 1938. The ownership of 
the coal mines. has been given perma- 
nently to France. But the pre-war 
production of these mines was only 1% 
of the world’s total, or 9% of Ger- 
many’s output. 
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AMERICAN “ DISINTERESTEDNESS ” 


If we, in America, were uninterested in the fate of Europe, there 
would be no excuse for such a magazine as this—or for a Depart- 


ment of State. 
go quite as far as that. 


But even the most extreme ‘ 
When we speak of our 


‘isolationist’? would not 
*‘disinterestedness” 


—an abominable word—we mean that we covet no European terri- 
tory, do not wish to meddle in their internal affairs, nor take sides 


in their family disputes. 
That we 


its affairs was demonstrated in the last war. 


‘annot be indifferent to Europe, nor without interest in 


We have an interest 


across the Atlantic, and in every corner of the world, it is the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of peace. 


We do not have to fear that any one 
will call us timid, too fat and prosper- 
ous to fight. The argument, which 
sometimes becomes heated, over how 
much we contributed to the winning of 
the war, is a foolish argument. The 
war was over before we had a chance to 
develop a fraction of our strength. We 
managed to get a creditable number of 
men and considerable equipment to the 
firing line in the time given us, but this 
is not half so impressive as the number 
of our soldiers and the amount of 
equipment that never got to the front. 
With our war record behind us, we do 
not have to be bashful about proclaim- 
ing that our dominant interest abroad 
is the organization and preservation of 
peace. 

While some few of our people made 


shocking profits out of the mushroom 
war trade—in some cases almost as 
much as the European munition makers 
—peace is much more profitable for us 
as a nation than war. Neither our in- 
dustry nor our agriculture has recov- 
ered from the dislocation caused by the 
war. The gain of a few is very small 
compared to the national loss. What 
we have need of is a stable peace, w hich 
will admit such planning, such coordi- 
nation of farm and factory as we knew 
before the war. 

A correspondent asks us why we ad- 
vocated American participation in the 
Genoa Conference. Does the United 
States have an interest in Russian oil 
concessions? Are we interested in the 
Bessarabian frontier? 

We believe that we should have had 
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an American delegation at Genoa in- 
structed to work openly and publicly 
with all the prestige which the power 
of this country would have given for 
the amicable settlement of such ques- 
tion; instructed always to support 
every influence from whatever country 
it came, that was working for pacifica- 
tion; instructed to use the Conference 
as an amplifier to spread as impres- 
as possible the message of this 
country. General Grant was our great- 
est soldier and his greatest phrase was: 


sively 


“* Let there be Peace.” 

Oil in 
diplomatic hocus-pocus 
preferential positions for our citizens, 
it might make for us a few more mil- 
lioaires—more probably it would sim- 


If by some 
secured 


the Caucasus? 
we 


ply increase the income of those al- 
ready overrich. Our interest is to see 
peace and order, prosperity and pro- 
ductivity in the Caucasus—to see the 
oil come up from the wells and flow out 
to the markets of the world. We are 
interested in the solution which will pro- 
duce the most oil with the least inter- 
national friction. If any one nation 
tries to monopolize it all, there will be 
We know that from our ex- 
perience at home. 

The Border of Bessarabia? 
American in ten thousand 
whether it follows the Dniester or the 
Pruth. If the Russians and Rou- 
manians can settle that amicably among 
themselves they will not hurt our feel- 
ings. What 
settlement which will quiet the country, 
establish a real peace, allow prosperity 
to return. Bessarabia is not worth as 
much to either Russia or Roumania as 


friction. 


Not one 


cares 


we are interested in is a 


peace would be. 

We ought to keep reiterating—and 
the conference at Geona offered us an 
exceptional opportunity—that we are 
not interested in such matters unless 
and until they involve the peace of the 
world. The minute that issue arises 
we cannot help being interested. 
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That is the viewpoint from which 
we must approach all international 
problems and more especially the three 
most vexing problems which now con- 
front Europe—German Reparations, 
French Security and Relations with 
Russia. 

Our national policy in these ques- 
tions must be to throw our influence 
on the side of Peace. 





GERMAN REPARATIONS 

The point of view of the last Ad- 
ministration on the Reparations Prob- 
lem is authoritatively and clearly set 
forth in an article in this issue by Mr. 
Norman H. Davis. It is hard to see how 
the viewpoint of the present Adminis- 
tration can differ much from it. In 
spite of the ardor of partisanship it is 
difficult to much difference in 
American Foreign policy by a change 
of Administration. The problem re- 
mains the same, no matter who happens 
to be President. The Democrats want 
us to have an “ official ” official to rep- 
resent us on the Reparations Commis- 
sion. The Republicans prefer to have 
us represented by an “ unofficial ” offi- 
cial. But neither party can ignore the 
problem nor America’s interest in it. 
Whether we take action in the matter 
directly and officially or—as at pres- 
ent—by unofficial hints and round 
about indirect Notes, our American in- 
terest is to see this question settled so 
that the world may have peace. 


make 





FRENCH SECURITY 
The tide of sentiment in this country 
has been swinging against France of 
late. Most of what we read in the 








newspapers—above all the quotations 
from the speeches of leading French- 
men—indicate that France is playing 
a game of her own, heedless of the in- 
terests of others. Most of the Euro- 
pean nations wanted the Genoa Confer- 
ence to succeed. France wanted to 
wreck it. 

At Washington, Mr. Balfour asked 
us to picture the problems of Imperial 
Britain, in terms with which we were 
familiar. Suppose, he said, that Cali- 
fornia were separated from the rest of 
the nation by 3,000 miles of sea. 

If M. Briand had used the same tac- 
tics, he would have asked us to think of 
France as placed in the southeastern 
corner of the country, with Germany 
represented by the territory between 
the Appalachians and the Mississippi, 
Russia by the prairie land beyond the 
river and Britain by the islands of the 
West Indias. He would with his im- 
pressive eloquence have made us see how 
often in their long history the French 
have been the advance guards of civil- 
ization, the frontiersmen of progress, 
and how often their beneficent 
work has been interrupted by the need 
of repelling invasion. 1870, the 
Terrible Year, is still remembered by 
the old. 

After two decades of humiliations 
and constant alarms, some measure of 
security was won by an alliance with 
Russia—the people on the other side of 
the continent, beyond the Mississippi. 
More recently, their position had been 
further strengthened by an Under- 
standing with the great Naval Power, 
hand. Formerly an enemy, 
this island Empire had become dis- 
turbed by the growing power of the 
Middle West, which was developing 
ports and launching war-ships on the 
Gulf. This arrangement, or Balance 
of Power, held the enemy in check for 
a time. But by 1914, it had become 


also 


near at 


strong enough to risk a war on both 
fronts and a fight at sea as well. 
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The enemy made no secret of their 
war aims. They boasted that now 
their hearts hardened. They 
would not repeat again “ the error of 
1870 ”—the error of too great leni- 
ency. This time they meant to finish 
with France. 

They nearly did. But after a long 
war, which brought mourning to nearly 
every French home, with the help of a 
new Ally from across the sea, Germany 
was defeated—utterly prostrated. 

It was within the power of France 
to seize German territory as a hostage, 
to break up the empire into a dozen im- 
potent little states, to treat Germany, 
as the Germans had boasted they in- 
tended to treat France. 

* But,” we can imagine M. Briand 
saying, “ this new Ally from across the 
sea persuaded us, with promises on 
which we thought that we could rely, to 
withhold our hand from vengeance, to 
change our plans of self-defense. They 
asked us to trust our security, not to 
our own strength, but to them. Then 
they returned to their distant isolation, 
withdrew their promises—eventually 
inade a separate peace with our enemy. 
Our oldest Ally—across the Mississippi 
—is in the dust—powerless. Our 
Naval Ally, having—as the fruit of the 
common victory—destroyed the war 
fleets of the enemy and having seized 
most of her merchant fleet, is no longer 
menaced by invasion nor by commercial 
competition. Her interests are so dif- 
ferent from ours, that there is no senti- 
ment among her people to support a 
military alliance with us, even if our 
diplomats negotiated one. 

“Temporarily, indeed, 
enemy is prostrate, but how about two 
or three decades hence? There is no 
friend on whom we can rely. We must 
face the future alone.” 

Of course such a comparison is fanci- 
ful, but it gives some suggestion of how 
the world looks to a Frenchman. To 
be more accurate there should be more 


were 





our old 
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of the bitterness over the desertion of 
their former allies, which the French 
fecl, but are too polite to express. 

It is worth while to recall the Treaty 
of Guarantee, which was negotiated at 
Paris in the name of Britain and 
America, but was not ratified by either. 
It must have been distasteful to Mr. 
Wilson. While it did not violate the 
principles of the League, it did cast a 
certain doubt on its efficacy. Why did 
he consent to it? 

He was faced by a condition, not a 
theory—a condition, which has changed 
very little. France had the power, as 
she still has—the men actually under 
arms—to press on to Berlin, to dismem- 
ber Germany, to strike so heavily that 
Germany could not hope to recover for 
a generation or There 
many in France in 1918, who believed 
that this was the way to give their coun- 
try security—the only result of victory 


more. were 


worth having. There are more of this 
school in France today, because the 
this policy have 
proved the of 
British and American military support 
an attack, 
which was to give France greater secur- 
for from 


arguments against 


worthless, promises 


in case of unprovoked 


ity than could be hoped 
punitive military operations against 
Germany, have been withdrawn. 

It was in order to silence the faction 
in France, who preached that the only 
safety lay in smashing Germany, to re- 


lieve all reasonable Frenchmen of the 


fear of invasion—until the League of 
Nations had solidified itself and won 
confidenecee—that the Franco-British 
and Franco-American Treaties were 


The conditions, faced by 
the Peace Conference at Paris, which 
made treaties 
necessary, also confronted the Confer- 


negotiated. 


these reassurance seem 


ence at Genoa and must paralyse any 


future European Conference, until 
some arrangement has been reached 


which makes the French feel secure. 
The greatest menace to the world’s 
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peace today is the French fear that, if 
Germany is allowed to recover, France 
will have to face her alone. She has 
the power to prevent this recovery and 
the impossible reparation terms give her 
an ever ready pretext for intervention. 
It is very difficult to argue against such 
a policy, unless some other guarantee 
of security is devised. 

Very few British or Americans think 
that such a Treaty of Guarantee is 
necessary. We do not think there is 
much chance of Germany making an 
unprovoked attack, we are temperamen- 
tallyreluctant tocross bridges that are 
not even in sight. We, as a matter of 
fact, did go to France’s assistance when 
And if Germany should 
get off the reservation once more, we 
will in all probability take a hand in it 
again. But it is just as much a matter 
of temperament for the French to 
arrange things in advance, to get it 
formally. 

Our interest in the matter is entirely 


a crisis arose. 





down on paper 
clear. There can be no stable peace in 
the world—our predominant interest in 
foreign affairs—so long as the French 
suffer from this nightmare of future 
danger. We were able to bring about 
a reduction of naval armament in the 
Pacific, by a treaty arrangement. The 
three power treaty of Paris—Britain, 
America and Franee—was in the same 
category and had the same purpose. 
Its revival, or preferably a similar 
treaty, including Germany and Italy, 
is still the logical way to give France 
assurance against unprovoked attack 
and allow her to disarm. 

At least, as long as we refuse to ac- 
cept any responsibilities in the matter, 
ve have no right to criticize the French 
for looking after their own safety in 
their own way. However much we may 
disapprove of the measures France 
takes for this end, however ill advised 
they may seem to us, our decision not 
to stand by has taken from us the 
right to criticize. 
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RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


Similar considerations must limit and 
control the policy of our Government 
towards Russia. Our predominant in- 
terest is Peace. 

We have, by refusing to go to Genoa, 
by refusing a second invitation to go 
to The Hague, very largely decreased 
the influence we might have exercised 
on the Russian question. This is a 
point on which we should be very clear. 

Whatever gains there may be from 
a policy of non-cooperation—and there 
is honest difference of opinion on this 
subject—there are certain unescapable 
losses. Just as in withdrawing from 
the company of our associates in the 
War and negotiating a separate ‘Treaty 
with Germany, we gave up our right to 
a place among them, to be consulted and 
listened to on every matter having to 
do with the settlement of the War, so, 
by refusing the invitations to Genoa 
and to The Hague, we have volun- 
tarily given up our right to a voice in 
joint settlement of issues arising from 
the Russian situation. Just as they 
have let us keep an “ unofficial ” ob- 
server on the “ Reparations ” Commis- 
sion, they now urge us to take part in 
the Commission which is proposed as a 
continuation of the Russian discus- 
sions at Genoa. But it is a courtesy 
invitation, not a matter of right. 

If we persist in our refusal to con- 
fer with other nations about this com- 
mon problem—unless they accept our 
conclusions in advance—we leave them 
entirely free, if they do not agree with 
us, to make whatever arrangements 
they care to about Russia, without 
consulting us further. 

But we cannot get away from the 
fuct that we do have a very real interest 
in the Russian settlement. Next to the 
Franco-German relations, it is the 
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most threatening issue in Europe. 

What kind of a Russian settlement 
do we want? Not such a break-up into 
spheres of influence as has made China 
a storm center. Not such loans as 
those which overthrew the Khedive of 
Egypt and the Sultan of Morocco. 
Not such international financial control 
as made the Ottoman Bank in Constan- 
tinople a focus of intrigue and discord. 
But all these proposals are actually 
under discussion. 

A study of the pronouncements of 
our Government about Russia shows 
some difference in phraseology between 
the last Administration and this, but 
very little difference of meaning. 

Mr. Colby laid stress on political 
considerations. He withheld “ recog- 
nition ” from the Seviets on the ground 
that their system of government, 
frankly based on minority rule, main- 
tained by violence and terror, was re- 
pugnant to those, who hold to the 
democratic formula of the “ consent of 
the governed.” He did not believe that 
a stable government could be built on 
political principles, which he held to be 
unsound, 

Mr. Hughes lays stress on economic 
considerations. He withholds “ recog- 
nition ” on the ground that the Soviets 
repudiate private property, freedom of 
commerce and labor and the sanctity 
of contract. He believes that the only 
hope for the salvation of Russia lies in 
increased production and he does not 
believe that this can be achieved on 
economic principles, which he holds to 
be unsound. 

There is a distinction here but very 
little difference. Mr. Colby, doubt- 
lessly, believes that if the democratic 
commonsense of the Russian people 
were released from the present Com- 
munist tyranny, the economic bases of 
capitalistic production would be very 
quickly re-established. Mr. Hughes in 
all probability, would agree that if 
trade and industry were allowed to de- 
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velop freely in Russia, the result would 
be a democratic government not dis- 
similar to those which have developed 
in Western Europe and America, under 
the capitalist system. Neither Mr. 
Colby nor Mr. Hughes have any belief 
in the feasibility of Communism, nor 
in the stability of a minority dictator- 
ship. They are-in practical accord in 
their estimate of the Russian Problem 

They do not believe that it is prac- 
tical to carry on profitable diplomatic 
or business relations with Russia, un- 
til an internal change has taken place, 
which one describes in political and 
the other in economic terms, 

The fog, which so long obscured 
what was going on in Russia, has very 
largely lifted. There is still much 
blind and heated prejudice on each side 
of the Soviet issue. But there is 
growing agreement on a number of 
subjects. The question of armed in- 
tervention—which was the most ar- 
dently discussed aspect of the problem 
a couple of years ago—is now dead. 
Everyone, except a very few half-mad 
emigr¢és, realize that invasions streng- 
thened rather than embarrassed the 
Sovicts. No one of the larger govern- 
ments seriously considers such a policy 
today. ‘The menace of Soviet propa- 
ganda abroad is also a dead issue. It 
still continues, but it no longer af- 
frights. 

Evidence from within Russia— 
especially the discussions in the Com- 
munist newspapers—show that a trans- 
formation progress. There has 
relaxation of the 
“Terror,” some steps towards democ- 
ratizing the political system, a promise 
of greater freedom of the press. There 
has been more, and more self-conscious, 
modification in regard to economics. 
Large concessions have been granted 
to win the support of the peasantry. 
Some halting measures have been en- 
acted to free private enterprise in trade 
and production. No one can foretell 
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how fast or how far this transformation 
will proceed. But almost everybody 
agrees today that it is an internal prob- 
lem—something the Russians must 
arrange among themselves. 

Neither in the field of political re- 
form nor in economic readjustment 
have the Soviets reached the standards 
for “‘ recognition ” set up by our gov- 
ernment, nor—judging from what we 
have heard of their attitude at Genoa— 
is there any immediate prospect of their 
doing so. 

Opinion may differ as to whether 
such standards, political or economic, 
are proper ones, but presumably our 
Government, having adopted a policy, 
wants to see it prevail. By refusing 
invitations to confer, that is by dodg- 
ing public discussion and relying on 
the exchange of diplomatic Notes, the 
Government gives up an opportunity 
to present its policy to the public 
»pinion of the world. In business prac- 
tice, personal conference is much more 
effective than correspondence. It is a 
safe assumption that the various For- 
eign Offices of Europe have been told 
and, except for the misunderstandings 
incident to correspondence, know what 
our policy is. But our refusal to de- 
fend our policy in public Conference 
makes it difficult to clear up incidental 
misunderstandings and leaves the great 
public of the European countries igno- 
rant of our intentions and purposes. 

We have been invited, even urged, 
to join the nations of Europe in a 
common study and common solution of 
the Russian problems. If the Admin- 
istration refuses to participate, it may 
save itself some trouble—especially in 
the Senate, where the approaching 
elections are the dominant concern— 
but it definitely abandons the right to 
object to any settlement they may at- 
tempt, no matter how distasteful it 
may seem to us. We can not refuse 
to cooperate and demand the advan- 
tages of cooperation at the same time. 
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THE RUSSO-GERMAN TREATY 

The more cool-headed consideration 
is given to the Treaty with which the 
Russians and Germans threw the Con- 
ference at Genoa into a flutter, just as 
we were going to press last month, the 
less reason there seems to be to get 
excited about it. 

The Soviets have so recently taken 
on the role of conciliators, that it is 
not surprising when they relapse to 
their former policy of sowing discord. 
This Treaty was a fine example of their 
* first manner ” — of “ revolutionary 
diplomacy.” If they wanted the con- 
ference to succeed, it was a stupid ges- 
ture; if they wanted to make trouble, 
it was adroit. 

It is harder to understand why the 
Germans did it. They have much more 
intimate contact with the Russians than 
the countries of western Europe and, 
having tried longer and harder, know 
better how difficult it is to build up bus- 
iness with paupers. There was not very 
much more in this treaty for the Ger- 
mans than they had before, and cheap 
bravado will do them no good in the 
chronic with France 
reparations. 

When attention is turned from the 
theatrical effects of the news at Genoa, 
there is very little left to this Treaty. 
It is called a Treaty of Commerce, but 
there is no magic in a piece of paper, 
no matter how many seals are attached, 


discussions over 


to make commerce spring up, where 
nothing to trade exists. For considera- 
bly more than a year, both governments 
have been striving to start the accus- 
tomed exchange of goods. There has 
been no legal restriction on commerce. 
On the contrary both governments have 
sent commissions of experts, travelling 
salesmen, concession brokers, back and 
forth across the frontier. But very lit- 
tle trade has resulted. 

It is inevitable that Germany, more 
than any other country, should seek the 
reestablishment of trade relations with 


Russia. Before the War, the Musco- 
vite Empire was one of her best mar- 
kets, both for the purchase of raw 
materials and food stuffs and also for 
the sale of factory products. No plan 
to restore the normal economic life of 
Europe can ignore this natural trade 
route. 

But Germany will not try any harder 
to promote commerce now that the 
Treaty is signed than she has been try- 
ing for months. The conditions which 
have prevented a profitable business 
during the last year will not be mate- 
rially altered by a treaty. 

Russia has no large accumulations of 
exportable commodities. ‘The Germans 
knew this before the English and Amer- 
ican trade scouts began to bring back 
their reports. The concessions, which 
the Soviets are now offering to foreign- 
ers are even less attractive to the Ger- 
mans than to speculators from other 
countries. The Germans are just as 
keen to be sure their title will hold as 
anyone else. And they have very little 
free money to invest in the preliminary 
‘apitalization of concessions, even if 
the title is perfect. As Russia has noth- 
ing to exchange for imports, she can 
buy only on credit. Germany cannot 
borrow herself, even less can she loan 
to Russia. 

The only viewpoint from which this 
treaty can be taken seriously is that of 
thosewho are always on the lookout for 
future menaces. It would indeed be a 
grave affair, if—a couple of genera- 
tions hence—Germany and_ Russia, 
their strength should join 
forces in an attack on the Western 
World. But we are too busy with pres- 
ent troubles to worry much about re- 
mote dangers. The world is in flux— 
nobody can foretell the alignment of 
power a generation hence. The Teu- 
tons and Slavs will not be driven into 
permanent opposition by what happens 
today nor this year. This particular 
danger will not develop unless the rest 
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of the world is unforgivably stupid for 
a few decades on end. 





HAITI 


Those “ isolationists,” who tell us 
that we ought to put our own house in 
order before we meddle with foreign 
affairs, have a strong argument in the 
case of Haiti, and those of us, who be- 
lieve that the logic of events forces us 
to concern ourselves with all the world, 
are under a very special obligation to 
see that our more immediate responsi- 
bilities are not neglected. 

They have been neglected in Haiti— 
shamefully. 

Mr. Marvin’s article in this issue of 
Our Wortp—despite the restraint he 
has obviously put on himself—is grim 
reading. Our effort to “restore order” 
has meant a higher death rate among 
the Haitians than their accustomed or- 
gies of disorder. No real progress has 
been made in settling Haitian finance. 
Such government as there is depends on 
our Marines. 

* Immediate withdrawal ” — which 
is advocated in some quarters—would 
undoubtedly result in a quick return to 
the conditions, which caused the first 
occupation. This, to our mind, is the 
worst criticism of those who have been 
responsible during our occupation. No 
substantial progress has been made 
towards helping the Haitians to govern 
themselves. 

We did very much better in Cuba. 
Our record there is one we can point 
to with pride; it improved our relations 
with all of Latin America and with 
Europe. 

We cannot blot out the ghastly rec- 
ord we have made in Haiti. But we 
can and should begin at once, to regain 
the reputation for generosity, which we 
have lost. 
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The Treaty, which was put through 
by strong arm work, should be at once 
abandoned. Encouragement should be 
given to the organization of a govern- 
ment which can rely on the support of 
the Haitians. Our Marines should be 
drawn in from the interior as fast as 
the local government is able to take 
over. It may be necessary to keep them 
in some of the ports for a considerable 
time as a potential support of the na- 
tive government. 

A direct government loan, to put the 
new government on its feet, should be 
granted at once. We are considering 
a loan to Liberia, and have given $20,- 
000,000 to Russia. <A private loan at 
high rates of interest would, under the 
present circumstances, be a scandal. 

If Congress does not act promptly 
on the constructive recommendations 
of the Senatorial Committee, public 
conscience must be organized to de- 
mand action. 





PLANS 


We are glad to announce that Mr. 
Houston sailed on May 10th to ar- 
range for a European Board of Ad- 
visory Editors and to secure the cor- 
respondents we will need to keep us 
currently informed about the move- 
ments of thought across the Atlantic. 
Ovur Wortp will publish in the near 
future a series of articles giving Mr. 
Houston’s impressions of present day 
personalities and problems in Europe. 

In our issue for July we turn atten- 
tion away from Europe to the prob- 
lems which have arisen in the Far East 
as a result of the recent Civil War, 
under the walls of Pekin. 














Chinese Tactics for Germany 


The Chief Scribe Enlightens the Son of Heaven on the Great Debate 
Between Berlin and Paris, and Suggests the Germans Win a 
Point by Agreeing With Their Opponents 


By 


SIMEON 


STRUNSKY 


| Mr. Strunsky, the chief editor of the New York Evening Post, again brings the wisdom 
oj the Hast to bear on the problems of the West.) 


T is related of the Emperor ‘Tsai- 
I fun that he grew weary one day 
of the news of strife among his 
military chieftains, of labor discon- 
tent in the provinces, and of the extra- 
ordinary delay on the part of business, 
both wholesale and retail, in turning 
the corner. Thereupon the Son of 
Heaven sent the faithful Ching-Tau 
to summon into the Presence the Chief 
Scribe of the Peking Guardian. And 
when the Chief Scribe had duly pros- 
trated himself three times before the 
Serpent Couch and taken his place on 
the cretonne footcushion at the allotted 
distance from the Anointed One, the 
latter proceeded to ply him with ques- 
the state of affairs in the 
peninsula of Europe. 
Now Europe is a small but energetic 


tions on 


body of land protruding from the 
mainland of Asia in the general direc- 
tion of west by north. 

The Chief Scribe, of course, was well 
aware of the reason for the Emperor’s 
interest in Europe, at a moment when 
affairs at home were sufficiently dis- 
turbing. It was precisely because they 
were disturbing. Long ago, the fa- 
sage How Kum had remarked 
that it is the duty and solace of a head 
of Government, when matters go badly 
at home, to look abroad in search of a 
country or a continent where things 
are much worse. 

It was also How Kum who pointed 
out that there is nothing like a foreign 
war to help solve crucial problems at 
home; and it was his complaint that 
his native land of China suffered so 
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greatly from civil wars because her 
rulers did not find sufficient occupa- 
tion for their subjects in other mon- 
archs’ territories. 

Neither was it a secret to the Chief 
Scribe why the Son of Heaven, when 
interested in Europe, should send for 
him, the Chief Scribe, instead of the 
Minister of Extraneous Affairs, as one 
would naturally expect. The Emperor 
himself, in a moment of exceptional 
frankness, had once told him. 

“Tt is this way, oh Wun-Pen,” the 
Emperor had said to the Chief Scribe. 
* When I inquire of the Minister of 
Extraneous Affairs how the 
world outside of My own frontiers, the 
Minister of Extraneous Affairs begins 
to quote from his official memoranda, 
copiously. He refers to a fifty per 
cent decline, or it might be increase, 
in silver exchange on Tokio and Sing- 
apore. But, brought up as I was on 
the classics, I have no hesitation in 
confessing to you that 50 per cent 
one way or the other means nothing 
tome. Or he tells me that the republic 
of the Germans will be able to get 
through the year with a deficit of only 
cighty billion marks, provided the 
fronticr between the Rumanians and 
the Argentinians is so rectified as to 
bring the sulphate of ammonia mines 
of the lower Sudan under German con- 
trol. But again I need only remind 
you that I have been educated chiefly 
in Comparative Literature and Folk 
Dancing, and consequently I lose all 
count when the situation gets beyond 
ten billions. Whereas, you, Wun-Pen, 
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“Tell me,” said the Emperor, 


eschew technicalities and go down to 
Fundamentals. Or if you venture into 
statistics, it does not matter whether 
you add them up right or wrong, see- 
ing you have such a marvelous gift 
for going to the Heart of Things.” 

Thus the Son of Heaven had spoken 
to the Chief Scribe, and the Chief 
Seribe, his heart inflamed by this 
demonstration of the August confi- 
dence, had proceeded to write editorials 
and special dispatches’ more illum- 
inating and fundamental than ever 
he had written before. 

“'Tell me now,” said the Emperor 
as he took the jade tea-cup from the 
hand of the faithful Ching-Tau and 
bent over it so that the aroma might 
penetrate into the exalted nostrils, 
“what is the meaning of all this tur- 
moil as between the Parisians and the 
Berlinites? ” 

“Glorious One,” said the Chief 
Seribe, “it is all there on the front 





“what's the meaning of all this” 


page of my City Edition, in the two 
right-hand columns reading from the 
top down.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the Em- 
peror. “I have read both columns 
from the top down but without obtain- 
ing very much light on the subject. I 
have also tried reading from the bot- 
tom up and have found the situation, 
if anything, a little more confused. I 
read all that you print, oh Wun-Pen, 
but as a matter of fact, what is the 
whole truth of the matter? ” 

Now, in speaking in this manner, the 
Emperor was sharing in the common 
delusion that the newspaper scribes 
know a great deal more than they 
print; whereas the truth, of course, is 
just the opposite, namely, that the 
newspaper scribes print a great deal 
more than they know. 

However, the Chief Scribe of the 
Guardian was a man of wisdom and 
prudence and he knew that unless he 
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instantaneously supplied the Son of 
Heaven with the Truth about every- 
thing, his Majesty would find some 
other Chief Scribe who would. So he 
improvised an editorial explanation. 

Wherefore: 

* Undecipherable One,” said the 
Chief Scribe, “ the ringing debate now 
under way between the Germans on 
one side of the Rhine and the French 
on both sides of the Rhine is, essen- 
tially, a simple matter. It concerns 
the question whether the Germans are 
to be considered a Great Power, or, in 
fact, whether the Germans are fit to 
be a great Power.” 

** But the answer is obvious,” cried 
the Emperor. “The Germans were 
until recently a mighty nation and 
there is nothing which can prevent 
them from being once more a mighty 
nation.” 

* Majesty,” replied the Chief 
Scribe, “that is precisely what the 
Parisians say.” 

“The Berlinites, you mean,” said 
the Emperor. 

* Let not your celestial anger blast 
the temerity of a mere worm,” said 
the Chief Scribe, striking the hand- 


b 


some Axminster rug with his fore- 
head. “I do mean the Parisians. In 


the great debate that is now raging 
over the question ‘ Resolved that Ger- 
many Is Done For,’ it is the Germans 
who are furiously in the affirmative 
and the French who are determinedly 
and anxiously in the negative. If 
there is discouragement in Germany 
to-day, it is not the fault of the Paris- 
The French 
reminding their opponents that there 
is still a block of eighty million Ger- 
mans in the heart of Europe; that 
these Germans are a laborious and 
gifted people: that there is no limit to 
their resourcefulness; that they can 
disband on army and still have it; that 
they can demolish their war stocks and 
still keep them intact; that they can 


ians. never weary of 
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mobilize, at the drop of a hat, ten mil- 
lion soldiers without railroads or mo- 
tors, equip them completely without 
cannon or rifles, and send them crash- 
ing through the French fortress lines 
without the ordinary heavy explosive, 
utilizing for the purpose a secret Ger- 
man preparation for treating water- 
melon rind with actinic acid so as to 
produce a detonating substance ten 
thousand times more powerful than 
T. N. T. But these are details. The 
main French contention is that you 
cannot keep the German people down, 
If ever the Germans become unendur- 
able in their insolence it will be be- 
cause they have studied the leading 
articles in the Petit Parisien and the 
Journal des Débats.” 

The Emperor turned in_bewilder- 
ment to his faithful sword-bearer. 

** Have you ever heard the like, oh 
Ching-Tau? ” he said. 

“ 'Tintillating One,” replied Ching- 
Tau, “ I am a plain untutored soldier, 
and I know nothing about high 
finance.” 

Whereupon the Emperor, his eyes 
turning in fascination to the Chief 
Scribe, cried, 

* And the Germans? What do they 
reply? ” 

“The Germans, oh Superb One, 
bitterly resent the vile calumny,” said 
the Chief Scribe. ‘ The suggestion, 
emanating from the Paris Matin, that 
the German nation is ultimately bound 
to amount to something in a political 
and military and naval and financial 
way, stirs the Berliner Tageblatt to 
ungovernable fury, especially the po- 
litical indictment. The inhabitants of 
Germany are now passionately en- 
gaged in proving that the Germans, 
when it comes to diplomacy and state- 
craft, are not all there, as our comic 
poets are accustomed to say. One of 
their most eminent philosophers and 
ship owners, by the name of Walter 
Rathenau, has written a whole book to 
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“Hail! Hail! 
show that the Germans are political 
defectives. He that world- 
empire and leadership is only for the 
Londonese and the Parisians and the 
District of Columbians who are all 
peoples of will and force. But the 
people of Berlin and Munich must be 
content with the primacy in meta- 
and 


shows 


physics, music, aniline dyes 
workmen’s insurance.” 

“That is not a bad combination,” 
said the Emperor. 

“ Illuminated One, it is a very good 
combination, indeed; if only it were 
true.” : 

“They are not good at anilines? ” 
said the Son of Heaven. “ Why, all 
our Yellow Jackets at the court are 
done in German dyes!” 

“IT was referring to Rathenau’s 
proof that the Germans are an incap- 
able people in a political sense,” said 
the Chief Scribe. “ Rathenau demon- 
strated it, to his own satisfaction, by 


The gang’s all here!” 


the favorite German method of the 
Thing - in - Itself - and - Through - 
and - Through - and - All - the - Way - 
Up - and - Down Analysis. That is 
the way they nearly always reason in 
German. If they lost a war they have 
not the slightest difficulty in showing 
the Thing - in - Itself - and - Through- 
and - Through - and - All - the - Way- 
Up - and - Down unfitness of the Ger- 
man nation to administer anything 
more ambitious than a village pump. 
And if they win a war they have not 
the slightest difficulty in demon- 
strating the Thing - in - Itself - and - 
Through - and - Through - and - All - 
the - Way - Up - and - Down predesti- 
nation of the German people to rule 
the world. Rathenau compared the cra- 
nial index of the Germans—I speak, 
Majesty, in a somewhat figurative 
vein—with the cranial index of the 
Londonese and the Parisians and the 
Washingtonians; and he compared 
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blood-pressures, and the average daily 
consumption of calories, and the rela- 
tive position of nouns in the accusa- 
tive case, and showed that for the 
Germans as competitors in the inter- 
national game it was no go.” 

The sword-bearer Ching-Tau stifled 
a yawn and his eye travelled to the 
Celestial golf-bag in the corner. But 
the Dragon Heir was still interested. 

* Then the French have proved the 
Germans a great people in the inter- 
national game?” said the Emperor. 

*“ Nay, sire, the Germans are chil- 
dren and all thumbs,” said the Chief 
Scribe. ‘ Rathenau has proved it.” 

The Emperor showed temper. 

* Now by the Sacred Tax-Rolls of 
the Eighteen Provinces, but you talk 
riddles, oh Wun-Pen,” he cried. ‘ Just 
now you were jeering at Rathenau’s 
argument that the Germans are a 
feeble folk in the political sphere.” 

** Majesty,” said the Chief Scribe, 
*T jeered—but this same Rathenau 
went down to the international assem- 
bly of all the white-devil nations of 
Europe at Genoa, which is a city fam- 
ous as the birthplace of the man who 
discovered America fifteen hundred 
years after our own brave Cantonese 
junkmen discovered it and showed no 
further interest in the proposition—” 


The Emperor’s eye glowed with 
justifiable pride. 
* This Rathenau went down to 


Genoa, oh Majesty,” continued the 
Chief Scribe, “‘ and in the short space 
of forty-eight hours had succeeded in 
proving anew that the Germans indeed 
have no sense when it comes to play- 
ing the international game. For when 
the Germans came down to Genoa, oh 
Abstruse One, they found more than 
half the party more than ready to give 
them, as our sage Hoo Ziz has phrased 
it, the glad hand. There were the 
friendly Welsh, and the sympathetic 
Romans, and the Decentralized Eu- 
ropeans, and others sitting around and 
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thinking up ways to put the German 
visitors immediately at their ease, 
And the Germans walked in with their 
arms around the bearded Muscovites 
singing ‘ Hail, hail, the gang’s all 
here,’ and proceeded to put their feet 
on the tablecloth.” 

“So you see no hope for Berlin- 
ites? ” said the Emperor thoughtfully, 

* Your indulgence, Majesty, I do,” 
said the Chief Scribe. “ It is plain, 
Considerable One, that there are only 
a limited number of mistakes in this 
world. ‘The Germans, having pretty 
nearly exhausted the supply, must soon 
come to their Up to now, 
the Germans, as our own Confucius 
has put it, have been trying hard to get 
into the doubtful seat in the mislocated 
pew in the wrong church.” 

* What should they have been do- 
ing? ” said the Emperor. 

“ Majesty, just the opposite of 
what they have been doing,” said the 
Chief Scribe. “ They think themselves 
a good-for-nothing people. But they 
should think of themselves as a great 
people and they should keep mum. 
They ought to be cultivating the voice 
with a smile, and let time work for 


senses. 


them. When a big man smiles quietly 
he makes an impression. Imagine, 


Exalted One, the Germans smiling po- 
litely and thoroughly agreeing with 
the Petit Parisien every time the Petit 
Parisien asserts the Germans are a 
great people. In a week the Petit 
Parisien would get nervous and cut 
down reparations by half.” 

“You foresee an agreement on the 
reparations question? ” 

“Instructed One, that is hard to 
say,” replied the Chief Scribe. ‘“ The 
differences at present are still irrecon- 
cilable. For the Berlinites insist on 
not paying fifty billion gold marks in 
forty years, while the Parisians insist 
on their not paying one hundred and 
thirty billion gold marks in sixty 
years. But time works wonders.” 
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Reporting World Conferences 






As a Result of the Various International Meetings That Have Been 
Held, the Journalists of the World Have Formed a League 
of Their Own—The Great Step Forward in Inter- 
national News Gathering 
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Arthur Sweetser has been associated with leading press organizations in this country 


and Europe. 
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6¢ ¥ TU cost ten dollars and required 
ten days to send a letter from 
Missouri to the Pacific by the 
overland coach.” 

This sentence from the memoirs of 
Melville Stone—* Fifty Years a Jour- 
nalist "is a good starting point for 
a story of international journalism. 
Nothing presents more graphically 
the amazing progress in the technique 
of news-gathering than the contrast 
between these two pictures—Melville 
Stone, the boy marvelling at the stage 
coach and Melville Stone the man, at 
the head of the Associated Press, 
receiving world news, almost instan- 
land, wire, undersea 
cable and by radio. 


taneously, by 


All this development, however, we 
take for granted, almost without won- 
derment. Have you ever considered 
how the Berlin, Bombay or Cape Town 
dispatches which you casually read at 
breakfast come through the vastness 
of space within so few hours? Do we 
ever think of the human clement, of 
the watchers half way round the world, 
who have picked up and sorted out 
Do we realize that 
nine-tenths of our knowledge of the 
world we live in comes to us from these 
distant sentinels? Do we stop to think 


this news for us. 








Serving as war correspondent in 1914, he later became captain in the 
United States Air Service, being commissioned to write the history of that force. 
As Secretary in the Press Bureau of the United States Peace Commission in Paris 
and a member of the Information Branch of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
= at Geneva, he has had exceptional opportunity to watch the astonishing advances made 
= since the war in “ that all-important field of international relations—the transmission 
= of quick and accurate news from people to people.” Mr. Sweetser is author of “The 
= League of Nations ct Work” and “ Roadside Glimpses of the Great War.” 
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that on their efficiency nations rely for 
a proper understanding of each other? 

To one who has followed the de- 
velopment through the Paris Peace 
Conference, the Supreme Council, the 
League of Nations, and the Washing- 
ton Conference, the improvement in 
both the quality and the quantity of 
international news is truly astonishing. 
Without the story of international 
journalism the account of the world’s 
recent years of troubled, though 
slowly improving, relations would lose 
one of its most fascinating and most 
important features. 

The story begins at the Paris Peace 
Conference. No less than 500 writers 
were officially recorded as_ present. 
Thither, from the far corners of the 
world came journalists, would-be jour- 
nalists, workaday “ reporters,” prima 
donna “ feature writers,” even fiction 
writers. Every day their messages 
went forth to the world, by letter, pic- 
ture, telephone, telegraph, wireless. 

But it was a tremendously inco- 
herent, stumbling sort of news system. 
Those who talk of ** secret diplomacy,” 
of the concealment and deception of 
Paris put their finger only on a part 
of the publicity problem involved. 
Secrecy there was and secrecy of a 








EDWIN L. JAMES 
Of the New York Times 


deplorable and disastrous sort. But 
regardless of what was suppressed 
there remained available an amount of 
news that presented almost insuperable 
difficulties in its gathering, interpret- 
ing, and distributing. 


First and foremost, the Paris Peace 
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Conference was too huge in scope, too 
rapid in movement, too variegated in 
subject for any single human mind to 
follow. One day it would discuss the 
problem of Germany’s capacity to 
pay; the next the tangled disputes in 
the Balkans; the next Bolshevism; 
then the close legal question of crim- 
inal responsibility for the war; again 
perhaps the many-sided problems of 
African and Pacific mandates. If 
with all their experience and _ inside 
information, the diplomats were con- 
fused and contradictory, what could 
be expected of the journalists whose 
task it was to follow this many-ringed 
circus? 

The Conference was buffeted fitfully 
back and forth, uncertain where it was 
going, torn by conflicting national 
ambitions, threatened by greedy public 
demands back home, faced always by 
the spectre of the German who some 
day must be called upon to sign, never 
in any sense approaching sufficient 
coherence to allow any one individual 
to interpret it. Amidst this confusion 
of views, there came from the various 
diplomatic delegations an interminable 
series of small, shrill voices propa- 
gandizing this, that, or the other 
thing, until truth became lost in the 
welter of statements, denials and coun- 
ter-statements. 

To make matters worse there was 
very little cooperation between the 
journalists of different nationalities. 
The American correspondents were 
concentrated at the Crillon. The Eng- 
lish were grouped at the Majestic; the 
French, Poles, Japs and Italians were 
lost in the immensity which is Paris. 
There was little exchange of news or 
views. It was a series of national and 
usually nationalistic correspondents 
compartmented into groups. The 
ittempt to bring these groups together 
in the international press headquarters 
at the Dufayel was not unlike the 
opening day of school when the chil- 
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dren stand about with red faces and 
shuffling feet and look at cach other in 
awkward silence. 

Of these groups our own American 
press was at once both the least pre- 
pared and the most effective. The 
least pre pared because it was composed 
largely of Washington specials ” 
who knew everything of American 
politics and little of European; and 
the most effective because, in their 
blissful ignorance, they had no inhibi- 
tions upon their demands for news. 
With no fear at all they rushed in 
upon Paris—some four score of them 
—from the good ship Orizaba and 
immediately trod headlong into the 
Conference with a demand for public 
sessions. The old-line diplomats were 
Nothing quite like them had 
But if they 


somewhat on 


ee 


aghast. 
even been seen in Paris. 
enlightened Europe 
American hustle, Europe also taught 
them not to ask, ** Who in blazes is the 
Banat of Temesvar?” They all 
thought the Banat was some newly 
potentate! Of 
cours¢ anyone knows now what a 
Banat is. 

Nevertheless, the world press was 


discovered Eastern 


integrating. It was at Paris, for 
instance, that a most extraordinary 
instance of international news dissemi- 
nation occurred, the first case, I be- 
lieve, where the world has been divided 
up by continents for the distribution 
When it became ob- 
vious that the preliminary peace terms 
would be some hundred thousand words 
in length, the unloosing of which 
would congest the world’s cable and 


of intelligence. 


wire facilities for a week’s time, cer- 
tain of us were directed to prepare an 
official summary. 'The world was then 
divided up. The Americans were to be 
responsible for the dissemination of the 
summary to North America, the west 
coast of South America, Japan and 
China; the British for the east coast 
of South America, Africa, India, and 
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Australia; and the French for the con- 
tinent of Europe. [t was a new ex- 
perience for newspaper men. For the 
first time in history an official docu- 
ment was transmitted, without fear of 
duplication, for simultaneous release 
in papers of all nations. 
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Of the Petit Parisienne, also editor of 
L’Europe Nouvelle 


Such, then, was the world press at 
the Peace Conference. Despite all the 


handicaps of secrecy, infinite complex- 
ity of subject, lack of direction and 
coordination, supernationalistic prop- 
agandizing, necessity at last came to 
and there 


the rescue was born an 
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effective international news 


center, 

But no sooner was the ink dry on 
the treaties and the plenipotentiaries 
off to their homes, than the status of 


international journalism entered 4 
new phase. Two new developments 
had appeared in international life: the 
Supreme Council of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and the League of 
Nations. Let us take the Allied Sy- 
preme Council first. The many meet- 
ings took the Premiers of the Allied 
Powers troubadouring from one fash- 
ionable watering place to another, 
Once they met on the shores of the 
Mediterranean at San Remo; once at 
the health resort of Spa; another time 
at Boulogne; again under the stately 
elms of Hythe. And with the Premiers 
trooped the minstrels of the press. 

In these new surroundings interna- 
tional journalism flourished as never 
before. On the personal side contact 
became very much more intimate. The 
correspondents, uprooted from their 
former isolation, were thrown together 
in one hotel. Formality was dropped 
and tongues were loosened. Journa- 
lists and the statesmen learned that 
the others were pretty good fellows 
after all. Many a good story was 
picked up, for instance, from Briand, 
as he was setting out for a short walk, 
or from Lloyd George, as the little 
channel boat was cutting its way back 
from France. 

More important, however, was the 
fact that the agenda of these various 
conferences, unlike the 
maze of material at Paris, was limited 
usually to three or four great ques- 


staggering 


tions. Again unlike Paris, there were 
some indications that the statesmen 
actually understood the questions 


even if they did not agree. The jour- 
nalist, therefore, was able to get 4 
clearer idea of what it was all about. 
With all the background that had 
been built up at Paris and with all that 
had been since printed, it was now 
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possible as the questions began to nar- 
row, to pursue a continuous thread 
through a single complex issue such as 
German reparations or Upper Silesia. 

Finally the Press had risen to a 
position where it could command more 
consideration than it had received in 
the hurly-burly of Paris. Behind all 
the conferences was the rather un- 
gainly, dangerously fickle, yet irresis- 
tible element of public opinion. Lloyd 
George and Briand especially came to 
realize that a single misstep would 
cost them their office and that they 
must maintain, through the accom- 
panying correspondents, a_ friendly 
liaison with their masters at home. 
These 
form and though much interesting and 
valuable information was suppressed, 
the main outlines always emerged in 
one way or another and the public was 
able, if it took the pains to read, to 
know pretty well what was going on. 

Meanwhile, the other new channel 
in international relations was slowly 
restricted 


meetings were supersecret in 


opening. Alongside the 
meetings of the Supreme Council were 
meetings of the League of Nations 
with its far wider membership and its 
concentration less on immediate prob- 
lems than on broad questions of world 
organization. Belonging to no one 
group of interests but common prop- 
erty of all, the League very quickly 
realized that its greatest source of 
strength lay in public opinion, and 
that publicity must be encouraged in 
all its activities. 

In the first two years of the 
League’s existence, innumerable meet- 
ings were held. They were of every 
type, universal or restricted, plenipo- 
tentiary or committee; and ranged 
over every kind of subject; world 
peace or white slavery, armaments or 
opium. According to the importance 
of the subject came small delegations 
of journalists or a regiment two hun- 
dred and fifty strong. At- both gen- 
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eral Assemblies every plenary session 
was wide open and at the Second As- 
sembly the journalists won a victory 
in opening the doors of the Committees 
as well, 

As regards the Council of the 
League, the attitude on publicity was 
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at first very conservative. Gradually, 
however, the sustained pressure of the 
Press through a series of sixteen meet- 
ings brought about a change so great 
that when the delicate case of the Ser- 
bian inyasion of Albania came up, the 
whole question was thrashed out in 
public. The Council had the wisdom 
to realize that publicity was a great 
asset, as indeed it proved, for no other 
coercion was needed. 

Finally, the Council laid down two 
important rules which make a genuine 
contribution to the vexed question of 
publicity. First, no decision is to be 
considered official until published ; and 
second, full minutes must be given to 
the public as soon as possible. This 
does not preclude private sessions but 
does assure immediate publicity of 
results. After all, when information 
has to circulate to 51 governments, 
it is hopeless to try to keep it secret. 

The other great plenary meetings 
of the League, the Brussels Financial 
Conference, the Barcelona Transit 
Conference, and the Geneva White 
Slave Conference, were absolutely pub- 
lie. 

Out of all this activity and out of 
the friendships and common interests 
which developed amongst the corre- 
spondents of these various countries 
was born, during the last Assembly, 
“the Association of Journalists Ac- 
credited to the League of Nations.” 
Here for the first time writers respon- 
sible for sending out news from one 
central source to practically all na- 
tions came together in a formal or- 
ganized body. It is indicative of the 
spirit of good will and co-operation 
which form the keystone of the League 
that German correspondents were ad- 
mitted to membership and that Ameri- 
cans drafted the Constitution of the 
Association, though neither the United 
States nor Germany are members of 
the League. 


The growing prestige of the press 


was acknowledged in a dinner given 
by the League Secretary-General, 
There the members of the Associa- 
tion were brought into intimate social 
contact with the President of the As- 
sembly and such members of the Coun- 
cil as Mr. Balfour and Viscount Ishii, 
The meeting of these two groups, the 
one largely responsible for framing 
the policies of the League and the other 
for interpreting them to world opin- 
ion, definitely connoted the official ad- 
mission of the Press into a real form 
of partnership with the Diplomats. 

And now we come to the Washing- 
ton Conference. What indeed might 
be expected from the background so 
laboriously built up in the long years 
since the Armistice? Obviously the 
Press would not abandon any of the 
prerogatives so hardly won; on the 
other hand, it would undoubtedly reach 
out eagerly for more. With the dying 
out of the war psychology, with the 
highly favorable and detached atmos- 
phere of Washington, the Washington 
Conference could not have been se 
cretive if it had tried to be. And it 
was faced by a journalism too intelli- 
gent and a public opinion too much 
aroused to tolerate anything but a 
very large measure of publicity. 

Starting off with Secretary Hughes’ 
dramatic proposal, the Conference 
stuck a balance between frequent open 
sessions and the necessary private ses- 
sions and did not hesitate to work out 
certain complicated agreements such 
as the Four-Power Treaty in absolute 
secrecy. The communiques, which were 
at first brief, became longer with the 
gradual development of confidence 
until at the end practically the com- 
plete minutes were made public after 
each session. 

But these are details. The over 
whelming fact was that, instead of a 
rush of panicky, uninformed and ur 
acquainted writers’ such as went to 
Paris, Washington was favored with 
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WICKHAM STEAD AND LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


The editor and publisher of the London Times 


a group of journalists trained in 
years of international reporting ; who 
had seen cach other at Paris, Spa, 
Hythe, London; who had known Bal- 
four, Viviani, Schanzer, van Karne- 
beck, Koo at Geneva; who were en- 
tirely familiar with the manners and 
peculiarities of international gather- 
ings; who were, in short, practical, 
informed, sophisticated writers. The 
American press, for instance, was 
never better served, for not only had 
most of its resident Washington cor- 
respondents seen service in Europe at 
one time or another since the war, but 
many of the papers brought back their 
own Paris representatives and pub- 
lished the articles which foreign corre- 
spondents were sending to their home 
pape rs, 


All this brought an interchange of 
information between journalists of dif- 
ferent countries such as had never be- 


fore been Nearly every 
writer had a journalistic friend and 
confidant in the other 
under a carefully worked out system 
which made the sight of two journalists 
interviewing each other one of the 
most frequent and most amusing in 
Washington. To show how this sys 
tem developed, just before I left Paris 
a prominent French journalist asked 
if I could put him in touch with an 
American correspondent in Washing- 
ton who was as close to Hughes as 
he himself was to Briand. One day 
in Washington a Japanese correspond- 
ent called a friend of mine aside to 
say that the Japanese Ambassador 
had asked to see the Japanese: cor- 
respondents alone, confidentially, at 
six o’clock, but that if my friend 
would telephone at seven he would tell 
him what it was all about. 

So does news cross national lines 


possible. 


delegations 
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and become an international commod- 
ity. The staff of journalists built up 
during recent years are more concerned 
in the securing and distributing of 
news than they are with the politics of 
their national viewpoint. There is no 
more patriotic group of men in the 
world, but they have come to realize 
that the first requisite of successful 
journalism is the possession of the 
cold, hard facts. They no longer cling 
timorously to their own officials but 
reach out to any source from which 
news may be expected to flow. 
Washington was a mile stone in in- 
ternational journalism. News 
sifted back and forth from one na- 
tional viewpoint to another until some- 
thing like a true approximation of the 
facts went forth to the world. Small 
wonder, indeed, that these men were 
able to give a record far more illum- 
inating and faithful than was possible 
only a few short years before at Paris. 


What It Means 


Think what this means in the his- 
tory of the human family; think back 
to Melville Stone in his boyhood won- 
dering at the transmission of news from 
Missouri to California in ten days’ 
time. Call an international confer- 
ence anywhere today and you can 
not only predict with certainty that 
the news of it will be printed in all 
countries and in all languages tomor- 
row morning, but you can fairly well 
forecast the names of the men who 
will write that news. For instance, 
it is likely that for America there will 


was 


be Wader of the Associated Press, 
Wood of the United Press, James of 
the New York Times, Eyre of the 
New York World, Mowrer of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, all of whom have 
seen half a dozen conferences in Euv- 
rope; for the British, Wilson Harris 
of the London Daily News and Nevin- 
son of the Manchester Guardian; for 
the French, Phillippe Millet of the 
Petit Parisien; for the Dutch, Blank- 
enstein of the Rotterdamsche Cour- 
ant; for the Argentine, da Franch of 
la Prensa; and so through the list. 


A Long Step Forward 


The world’s press has now become 
integrated. During the so often dis- 
couraging years since the Armistice, 
amidst the clash and strife of conflict- 
ing national policies, a corps of highly 
trained international journalists has 
been built up. With all the inaccu- 
racies, the prejudices, and the ignor- 
ances which still pervade the new inter- 
national journalism, the tremendous 
advance in the quality of international 
news which began at Paris was con- 
tinued in the Supreme Council and the 
League of Nations and confirmed at 
Washington, marks a very long step 
forward. Indeed, it may seriously be 
asked whether, amidst all the groping 
for a “new order,” for an improve 
ment in international relations, the 
most solid and substantial advance 
anywhere made does not lie in the all- 
important field of the transmission of 
quick and accurate news from people 
to people. 
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The Orient at Play 


The Far Eastern Games Bring Together Representatives of One-Third 
of All the People on Earth—On the Field of Sport the 
Century Old Race Hatreds Are Forgotten 


By Etwoop Brown 


i | TONITE VANEAU HATA 


Elwood Brown is Secretary for Physical Education of the Foreign Division of the 
International Y. M. C. A. He also serves as liason officer between this organization 


and the International Olympic Committee. 
Physical Department of the Overseas Y. M. C. A., and was the first to suggest the 


During the war Mr. Brown directed the 


Wei 


Interallied Games. Organizer of the Philippine Amateur Athletic Federation and the 
Far Eastern Olympics, he has been conspicuously successful in popularizing westeriz 


sports in the Orient. 


HE fact that international ath- 
letic games somewhat similar 
to the World’s Olympic Games 

are held every two years in the Orient 
is not generally known. Neither is it 
generally known how well the Orient 
likes them. The Orient, to most peo- 
ple who have never been there, is a 
place of indolence, incense and incred- 
ibly long finger nails. But there are 
sprinters in the Philippines who can 
cover a hundred yards in ten seconds 
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flat; baseball is as serious a matter to 
the Japanese schoolboy as it is to the 
American schoolboy; and something 
of the interest taken in international 
contests in various sports is suggested 
by the fact that at the five Games 
which have been held since 1913, the 
daily attendance has averaged between 
twenty and thirty thousand people. 
At the second Games, held at Shang- 
hai in May, 1915, Dr. Wu Ting Fang, 
formerly Chinese Minister to the 





TING FANG 


The former Minister to the United States, one of China’s most enthusiastic sportsmen, pitches 
the first ball in Filipino-Japanese baseball game 
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ON YOUR MARK 


Representatives of the various Oriental countries lined up for the start 


United States, became so enthusiastic 
that he wanted to get out on the field 
and do something himself. He directed 
the official announcer to issue a chal- 
lenge on his behalf for a half-mile race 
around the track with any man over 
70 years of age! No one took him 
up and the challenge still stands. 
Later, in a letter to a friend in 
America, the venerable doctor, who is 
one of China’s most clear-headed pub- 
lic men, said: * You have started a 
great moral force which is destined 
to awaken the Orient. I believe this 
is the greatest practical contribution 
that has yet been made to the mod- 
ernization of the Orient with its in- 
finite possibilities for the future.” 
If, to-day, in the midst of after-war 


bitterness, a German, a Frenchman, a 
Russian, an Englishman, and, say, 
some young disciple of Senator Borah 
were to line up shoulder to shoulder 
on the running track and await the 
starter’s gun we would consider that 
somehow, somewhere, someone had per- 
formed a miracle. Yet the differences 
among these nationalities, even the 
temporary hostility which they now 
feel for one another, melt into insig- 
nificance when compared with the in- 
bred, century-old race antipathy which 
we find among the Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipinos, Malayas, Koreans and Jav- 
anese. These people, unlike the Eu- 
ropeans suggested above, are not chil- 
dren of the same general culture. They 
have no common meeting ground in 





GO! 


How well these Oriental athletes have been trained is shown by their correct form in getting 
away 
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VOLLEY BALL 


Instead of trying to beat their Chinese opponents, the Filipinos gave them a friendly lesson in 
how to play the game 


the political, social, business or re- 
ligious world, Distrust, contempt, 
fear of one another they assimilate 
from infancy. ‘These passions are fed 
in early childhood, nurtured in the 
schools. 

Yet, in these countries, bordering 
on the China Seas dwell five hundred 
and fifty million people: one-third of 
all the peenle on earth. So old Dr. 
Wu Ting Fang, in his letter about 
these games, not merely using 
flowery Oriental language. His en- 
thusiasm was honest; there was a real 
idea in that keen brain of his. Surely 
any program which could actually suc- 


was 


ceed in wiping away these ageless hat- 
reds among a third of the world’s pop- 
ulation must commend itself pretty 
powerfully to anyone who believes that 
international friendliness is the one 
anti-toxin which can forever eradicate 
the disease of war. 

It is astonishing what these Games 
have done toward welding this friend- 
liness—without any of the parties in- 


volved realizing it in the least. That 
is, they did not realize it while it was 
going on; it was merely a by-product, 
there was no self consciousness about 
it; and that is, after all, perhaps the 
only way it could come about. For 
instance, during the first Games in 
Manila in 1913 the Chinese and Fili- 
pinos met in Volley Ball. Since the 
Filipinos had been playing for some 
time, while the Chinese were new at 
the game, it was apparent that the Fil- 
ipinos were to have an easy victory. 

Then it was that an amazing thing 
happened. Instead of endeavoring to 
beat their visiting opponents as rap- 
idly and as badly as possible, the Fil- 
ipino players, entirely on their own 
initiative, began to coach their Chi- 
nese competitors. They purposely put 
over easy shots and then shouted en- 
couraging instructions as to how the 
ball should be played. Everyone lost 
interest in the score, and the contest 
developed into a friendly lesson in how 
to play Volley Ball rather than a dem- 
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onstration of how to 
beat somebody. It 
was indeed remark- 
able. It meant that 
a long, long step for- 
ward had been taken. 
It meant that the 
Oriental is learn- 
ing how to win with- 
out conceit and how 
to lose without “ los- 
ing face.” He is 
learning that when 
he loses in a game 
fairly played, he has 
lost nothing but the 
score; learning that 
loss of face comes 
only when he fails to 
do his best. And these 
young athletes, and 
the many thousands 
of their fellows who 
cheer them on, are to 
be the leaders of Ori- 
ental thought in the 
future. 

At the 
Games, 
Shanghai in 
1915, something of 
tremendous _ signifi- 
cance happened quite 
simply and naturally. The ancient 
feud between North China and South 
China was entirely forgotten by every- 
body, for the time being. China was 
represented as one nation by athletes 
from the north and south: team-mates 
giving the best they had under a com- 
mon flag! 

When the prizes were given out by 
Madame Wu Ting Fang, North China 
men cheered for South China men, the 
South cheered for the North. They 
were all one, all good Chinese. And 
the way Dr. C. T. Wang, in calling 
the men forward, rang out the words 
“of China,” brought a catch in the 
throat of everyone in the great audi- 


second 
held at 
May, 


A typical section of a crowd at the Far Eastern Games. 
alternating Japanese and American flags 


IN THE BLEACHERS 
Note the 


ence who understood what it meant. 
“To think that’ I should live to see 
this day,” said Dr. Chang Po Ling, 
the distinguished Chinese educator. I 
asked him just what he meant, and he 
replied that for the first time in his 
life he had witnessed an 
where sectional feeling in China was 
not displayed. He blessed the hour 
when China decided to take part in 
the Far Eastern Games. 


occasion 


Following these games a group of 


Filipino athletes visited Peking. The 
visit of the American colonials, girls 
as well as boys, was the occasion for 
the breaking of certain precedents 
that have stood for many years in 
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THE FINISH OF THE HUNDRED 


In this race the Filipino showed the way to his game little Japanese rival. In the sprints the 
Orientals are the equals of their more experienced Occidental brothers 


Chinese government circles. The Pres- 
ident, for instance, for the first 
time since his inauguration, allowed a 
large party of strangers to come into 
his private quarters. Permission had 
been granted to the Filipino athletes 
and to their coaches to visit the Presi- 
dent’s grounds only; but when Yuan 
Shi Kai learned that the party was 
nearby, he decided that he wanted to 
see them. 

The immediate approach to the 
President’s quarters is a long corridor 
about seventy-five by ten feet, enclosed 
in glass. At the end of the corridor 
a sharp incline leads to the audience 
room. The President suggested that 
the young people be brought into the 
corridor and that the girls be placed 
infront. Beginning at the base of the 
incline two groups of armed soldiers 
were lined up on either side of the 
passageway. The excited and half- 
frightened Filipino girls were first 
brought in, followed by the Filipino 
boys. As soon as everybody was in- 


side the corridor a squad of soldiers 
quietly closed in behind the whole 
group. 

Nothing could have been more im- 
pressive—the empty doorway where 
the President was soon to appear, the 
impassive but watchful soldiers be- 
tween the party and the incline, and 
the solid wall of armed men in the 
rear. 

Admiral Tsai, master of ceremonies, 
now impressed upon the visiting young 
folks that this was the very first time 
the President had ever shown himself 
to any large group of people since 
he had come into authority and that 
they must conduct themselves with the 
utmost care, or trouble might result. 
He particularly impressed upon them 
that they should not reach into their 
back pockets for handkerchiefs, as 
such a movement might be fatally mis- 
understood by one of the soldiers on 
guard. He urged them that, if they 
might need to blow their noses, they 
do it at once, before the President ar- 
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“ OVER THE HURDLES 


Another demonstration of the form which the dusky athletes have learned under their American 
coaches 


rived. He also told them not to make 


any sudden movement or shift about 
unnecessarily—the obvious inference 
being that the shift might be their 


last. Instructions finally were given 
the whole party to bow deeply in uni- 
son three times when the President ap- 
peared. 

A long minute of death-like silence 
ensued, in which it seemed that every- 
one scarcely breathed. The little girls 
trembled with excitement, the boys 
stood like statues, and the soldiers, big 
Manchurians from the North, loomed 
sphinx-like on guard. 

Suddenly the President appeared at 
his doorway. He was dressed in the 
official long brown coat of the old 
Manchu court. He stood in grave dig- 
nity. Admiral Tsai, just behind him, 
waved his hand for the 
bow—they did. He waved it again 
for the second and still again for the 
third bow. 

President Yuan Shi Kai gave three 
dignified bows in return. 


visitors to 


The visitors stared at him in a cu- 
rious but friendly way, and the Presi- 
dent gazed back at them in silence. 
He turned suddenly as if to go. Then, 
seemingly touched by the uniqueness 
of the occasion, turned back and be 
gan to make a speech. 

Admiral Tsai interpreted. 

One could sense the friendship and 
interest astir as the President con- 
gratulated the young people on their 
athletic ability and as he feelingly 
spoke of his admiration for the United 
States. Suddenly, at the close of his 
remarks, the whole group broke out in 
three rousing cheers. 

The stolid soldiers flickered inte 
life, shifting nervously, as if wonder- 
ing what to do. The President, at 
first was visibly startled, as this was 
not on the program. In an instant 
he divined, however, that the cheer 
came of friendship, not of hatred, and 
turning back to the crowd, extended 
both his hands and shook them toward 
the visitors, his profound appreciation 
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THE RELAY 


(Above) An exciting moment in the picturesque relay race, which is always a feature of the 
games 


of their spontaneous good will. Bow- 
ing again and again, he slowly and 
smilingly reentered his chambers. 

Admiral Tsai said later that for the 
first time in history those still old 
Manchu halls had rung with a shout 
that meant friendship and admiration 
instead of menace and hatred. 

An English newspaper correspon- 
dent who witnessed the Games, wrote 
the following: 

“The dust clouds of strife and 
hatred are uprising on the battlefields 
of Europe. The dust of keen but 
friendly conflict is ascending on the 
athletic fields of the Far East. As in 
Europe, the flags of three allied na- 
tions wave over the scene of aetion,— 
but without inspiring the lust of kill- 
ing. The generals on the athletic 
field wear business suits, the troops 
are uniformed in rudimentary athletic 


outfits and the armament is Volley 
Balls, Baseball Bats and Discus Plates. 
The rifle shot of the battlefields echos 
in Japan,—the report from a starter’s 
revolver. And while the finest youth 
of Western civilization are racing to 
see who can kill first, the choicest lads 
of the East are racing to determine 
whe is the best runner. 

Today Japan is exultant, she has 
won the third Far Eastern Champion- 
ship Games and for two years may 
wear on her proud brow the golden 
wreath which was presented to the As- 
sociation by the World’s Olympic 
Committee. But beneath these surface 
bubbles of self congratulation, one can- 
not help feeling that there is flowing a 
quiet stream of fair play, understand- 
ing and international courtesy. The 
Western world may be grinding its 
best youth into mince-meat, but the 





NO LOSS OF FACE 


This Japanese said of his Filipino competitor: “We are taught the 
Filipinos are an inferior race, but he certainly has a better pair of 


legs than mine” 


Eastern world is making its lads into 


fine, strong citizens. On the battle- 
field Western civilization may be scat- 
tering its good will and brotherhood 
to the four winds, but on the athletic 
field the East is welding a great amu- 
let.” 

It was during the third Games held 
at Tokyo in 1917 that a Japanese 
competitor remarked to an American 
friend after a contest in which he had 
been beaten by a Filipino, “ Well, the 
Filipinos may be a subject race. We 
are taught that they are inferior in 
every way to the Japanese. But the 


man who just beat 
me certainly has a 
better pair of legs 
than mine.” And he 
said this with respect 
and admiration. 

The fourth Games 
in Manila and the 
fifth in Shanghai last 
year demonstrated 
that the tremendous 
enthusiasm which the 
Orient has for their 
“Development 
Games ” has now got 
into full swing. All 
three countries for 
the first time entered 
full teams of more 
than 100 different 
athletes. Fourteen 
records were broken, 
and the Oriental now 
qualifies for the 
World’s Olympic 
Games. The Philip- 
pine Government ap- 
propriated $25,000 
and furnished a ship 
to transport its team 
to Shanghai, while 
China paid off all old 
obligations and _fin- 
ished with a_ credit 
balance of more than 
$7,000; and Japan raised sufficient 
funds to send her big team to the 
Games. The daily attendance aver- 
aged 25,000 people. Mass demon- 
strations were put on daily by a thous- 
and Chinese school girls—the first time 
in Chinese history—two thousand Chi- 
nese school boys and a thousand 
Chinese Boy Scouts. This at a time 
when Philippine independence, Korean 
resentment, hatred between China and 
Japan, internal feuds in China were 
being debated by the diplomats. 

The quiet, technical, guiding hand 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
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ANOTHER PRECEDENT GONE 


For the first time in Chinese history Chinese school girls gave a public demonstration of this 


ciation had been a factor in this whole 
movement from its beginning to the 
present moment. This organization 
has a Physical Director in each coun- 
try, and through the energy of these 
men the Far Eastern Games are now 
a part of the International Olympic 
Games movement. They have been 
recognized as one of the around-the- 
world regional units in. a working 
alliance drawn up between the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee and the 
Foreign Division of the Y. M. C. A. 
Plans for similar Games are definitely 
under way in South America for this 
year, and for India and Central Eu- 
rope for 1923. 

The next Olympic 
Games, which are to 
occur in Paris in 1924, 
will see Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Filipino ath- 
letes for the first time 
competing on. even 
terms with the cham- 
pions of the white 
race. They will not 
win firsts, but they will 





not be greatly outdone; and, best of 
all, every Oriental athlete who com- 
petes in the Olympic Games will be 
truly a “ representative ” athlete, as 
he will represent for his own nation 
hundreds and even thousands of par- 
ticipants equal in interest and inferior 
only in skill. 

These Far Eastern Games have 
aroused a spirit in the East that has 
lain dormant for centuries. They have 
demonstrated anew that an invasion of 
ideas is more potent than an invasion’ 
of armies. They have taken the Ori- 
ental by storm. They have established 
a personal contact which is the basis 
of ail human relation- 
ships. Here in the 
Orient, the hotbed of 
race antipathies, — it 
has been demonstrated 
that human beings are 
first of all human be- 
ings. We have here a 
concrete indication 
that international 
peace is not merely a 
fantastic dream. 








The Man Who Started the War 


What Became of the Man Who Fired the Fateful Shot at Sarajevo 
on June 28th, Eight Years Ago? 





ARRESTED IMMEDIATELY AFTER HIS ACT 


The assassin of Archduke Ferdinand was a Serbian student, Gavrilo Princip, a boy not yet 
twenty years of age. He was seized by the Austrian police just after he had fired his pistol and 
was rushed amid the shouts of the mob into the mazes of Austrian law. The consequences of 
his deed have forever altered the world we live in. He probably had not the faintest con- 
ception of what he had done—that he had in that impulsive moment deranged governments, 
toppled kings, brought misery to millions of homes. Yet he was defiant in the face of his 
enraged captors. “It was the noblest act on earth,” he boasted. And in the shattering of 
Europe’s delicately balanced political structure, which followed, this humble student who 
started it all was lost sight of. The world quite forgot about him. All the world, that is, ex- 
cept his avengers. Four months after the murder he was sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment. This super-murderer escaped the death sentence because he was a minor! That was 
the last heard of him until three years later 
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HE DIED OF TUBERCULOSIS 


On May 2, 1918, it was announced, in a six line cable, that Princip. had died of tuberculosis in a 
fortress prison in Bohemia. Below is a picture of the cell in which he had been confined. It 
was a large one, twenty or more feet square, but its walls were biistered and dripping with 
moisture. For eight months the Archduke’s assassin was kept in that fetid room; at the end of 
that time he was so ill with consumption that he was transferred to the prison hospital. Above 
is his hospital record. It reads: “ Date of Admission, 4.4, 1916. Number of Admission, 8. 
Charge, Prison, Convict Class II, Murderer of H. H. F. F. (His Highness Francis Ferdinand). 
Name, Gavrilo Princip. Troop unit or establishment, Military Penal Establishment. Articles 
received, Plain convict’s clothes.” And written across the bottom: “ Died 28, IV, 1918, 6.30 p.m.” 
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HIS GRAVE 


Princip was first buried 
in the pathway of the 
cemetery pictured above. 
This was only discovered 
by accident. When some 
bodies were being re- 
moved, three were found, 
unmarked, _ bearing 
chains. Princip was iden- 
tified by some peculiarity 
of his teeth. He was 
buried in a central loca 
tion (pictured at the left) 
and his grave was mark 

Then on June 28, 1920, a 
Jugoslav delegation came 
to Terezin and, with most 
impressive ceremony, 
took Princip’s body to 
Sarajevo. This was done, 
it will be noted, on the 
anniversary of the me 
mentous murder 






























THE MAN WHO STARTED THE WAR 


HIS FINAL RESTING PLACE 


Above is a picture of this delegation grouped in front of the prison hospital where Princip died. 

Below is a photograph of his coffin and those of two others who were hanged as his confed- 

erates, laid out in state at Terezin. The 28th day! Princip’s crime was committed on the 

28th of June. He was sentenced on the 28th of October. He died of tuberculosis in an 
Austrian prison, oddly enough, on the 28th day of April 








The German Bogey Man 


German Competition is Really a Limp Scarecrow Stuffed with Straw— 
Her Present Boom in Manufactures Based on the Sickest 
in Economic History 


Financial Structure 


By 


Col. Alan G. Goldsmith is Chief of the Western European Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic ‘Commerce at W ashington. 
general staff officer in France, and after the armistice was detailed to the American 
Relief Administration where he served in the Balkans, Central Europe and Italy, in 
When Hoover took charge of the Department of 
Commerce he brought Col. Goldsmith to Washington to handle Western European 


charge of various relief activities. 


affairs in the Department. 


HE other day a German stepped 
into a office and 
tossed on the desk of one of the 

officials a excellent mechanical 
pencil, manufactured from hard rub- 
ber and enameled rolled In 
addition to all the advantages these 
pencils are supposed to possess, such 
as interchangeable lead, eraser, and 
other modern conveniences, there was 
attached to the top of this pencil a 
cigarette lighter. The German mer- 
chant stated that he planned to market 
this pencil in the United States for 
Its manufacturing cost 
was between 7 cents and 9 cents. 

Merchants in one of our larger 
cities have been selling a novelty cig- 
arette with a little mechanical 
contrivance which lifts out one cig- 
at a time when the operator 
pushes a spring. This case is being 
retailed in this country at about 30 
cents and its production cost is around 
12 cents in Germany. 

German dumping has become the 
bugaboo of American business. It is 
quoted as the leading cause for poor 
business. It is held up as the eventual 
destroyer of American industry. It 
will eat up our trade and commerce 
and leave not an iota according to 
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During the war he served as a 





some pessimistic prognosticators who 
generally have not given the matter 
very deep study. As a matter of fact, 
the entire present situation which 
enables German industry to undercut 
that of competing countries where the 
exchange has not depreciated with the 
steadiness and consistency of the Ger- 
man mark, built on the rotten 
structure of German financial disor- 
ganization and cannot long continue. 

German underselling is not made 
possible by the low value of the mark 
alone. It is due to the high purchas- 
ing power of the mark within the 
country as compared with its ex- 
change value on the markets of the 
world. This high internal value means 
that German labor and German oper- 
ating costs are calculated on the 
internal purchasing power of the 
mark, and are therefore far below 
those of competing countries with a 
stable currency. 

The principal cause for this spread 
between the world market value and the 
internal purchasing value of the Ger- 
man currency is the fact that the 
mark drops on the world’s markets 
much faster than the internal read- 
justment shown in higher cost of liv- 
ing, higher wages and operating costs. 
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HOW THE INTERNAL VALUE OF THE MARK COMPARES WITH ITS EXCHANGE 
VALUE 


4 


The unnatural and artificial discrepancy indicated here is the secret of Germany's temporary 
boom. All the natural and inexorcble laws of economics will bring these two lines together 
eventually 


This situation is aggravated by cer- 
tain subsidies maintained by the Ger- 
man Government in order to keep down 
cost of living, labor costs and the re- 
sultant operating expense of German 
industries. Germany on. account of 
her crowded population, her insufficient 
agricultural and raw material re- 
sources, is dependent on the rest of 
the world for a large proportion of 
her goods. The inevitable tendency 
naturally is that as her currency de- 
preciates, prices will increase within 
the country on account of internal 
demand for commodities which must 
to a great extent be supplied from 
outside. If the mark remains stable 
at any value long enough, and if no 
artificial means were taken by the Gov- 
ernment to hold the cost of living 
below its natural level, production 


costs in Germany would rise in pro- 
portion because of the inevitable in- 
crease in general cost of living and 
resultant labor costs. Conditions 
would go back to a pre-war basis. 

Government expenditures are far in 
excess of revenues in the administra- 
tion of the country and these short- 
ages, caused not only by reparations 
payments, but also by the internal 
operation of the Government, keep the 
printing presses running and the cur- 
rency on its downward path. The 
downward depreciation is so rapid that 
it is impossible for the internal read- 
justment to keep pace with it and so 
we have the two values for the mark, 
the external valve on the markets of 
the world and the internal purchasing 
power, which is consistently higher 
than the value abroad. 
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Here is where German industry gets 
The German manufac- 
turer, let us say, buys raw cotton for 
the purpose of making handkerchiefs, 
working gloves or what not, and for 
this cotton he pays $10,000 in Ameri- 
currency. Let us take it for 
granted that at the time he makes his 
purchase the mark is at one cent or 
one hundred to the dollar. His raw 
then him million 
Let us imagine that his manu- 


its advantage. 


can 


cotton costs one 
marks. 
facturing costs,—labor, depreciation, 
overhead and profits,—amount to 100 
per cent. in converting this raw cotton 
into finished goods. In order, there- 
fore, to keep his establishment run- 
ning it is clear that he must obtain a 
minimum of 2,000,000 marks for his 
final product. 

Now take it for granted, that after 
purchasing his cotton the paper mark 
drops within a few weeks to 12 cent 
or two hundred to the dollar as it did 
last fall. The manufacturer actually 


benefits by the collapse. He is able to 
keep his factory running and can put 
paper marks into the bank even if he 
sells his product for $10,000, the 
actual price of his raw material, be- 
cause this sum brings him in a total 
yield at that exchange of 2,000,000 
marks, which is his minimum. sales 
His labor has not gone up in 
As a matter of fact it 
is being held down to an abnormal 
level at all times by living subsidies, 
and is far behind fluctua- 
tions. 

However, had the mark gone up to 
2 cents during the same period, he 
would have had to sell his product for 
$40,000 to keep operating, and at that 
price he could not possibly have com- 
peted on the world’s markets. He 
would probably have gone to the wall. 
The entire artificial boom in German 
preduction is based upon one of the 
sickest financial structures in_ the 
world’s economic history. 
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SOME SAMPLES OF THE BEST TYPE OF GERMAN DOLLS 
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THE TOYMAKERS 


Inside one of the famous toy factories in Thuringia. 


In the last two years Germany’s exports 


of toys and novelties to the United States have assumed increasing proportions 


This explains why the German man- 
ufacturer is not particularly gratified 
when the mark goes up. Ruin stares 

That is why in the 
representatives stren- 
passing of tax 
measures which would balance the bud- 
get of the country and put its finances 
on a It also partially 
enlightens us as to the huge profits 


him in the face. 
Reichstag his 


uously oppose the 


stable basis. 


harvested by certain German indus- 
trials. These men foresaw that con- 
es, cone 2 

ditions in Germany would bring about 
a continued and steady depreciation 
of the value of the paper mark on the 
world’s markets. Cannily enough they 


sold marks short and bought indus- 
trial stocks and real estate. These 


are backed by real commodity values 
and a drop in German exchange reacts 
in increased prices in marks for such 
properties. 


lhe big German industrial is there- 





fore making a profit from undercut- 
ting foreign competition, effected to a 
great extent by the rapid drop in the 
external currency, to- 
gether with a labor rate which is per- 
petually low on account of living sub- 
sidies. He is also benefiting from his 
speculations, mostly at the expense of 
foreigners who. bought the mark for 
a rise, and finally he is pocketing a pa- 
per profit due to the increased value 
of plants, buildings and equipment in 
the local currency as it slides on its 
downward path. 

This whole condition cannot possibly 
last much longer. The industrial tak- 
ing in his profits cannot purchase 
with them the same quantity of new 
the paper mark goes 


value of his 


materials as 


down. His cash on hand in local cur- 
rency shrinks in purchasing power. 


However, it is the working man who 
takes up the most important portion 
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WHAT THE LIVING SUBSIDIES DID FOR GERMANY 


Showing the average weekly expenditures of a German workman’s family (father, mother and 
& g Y CXp ) 


two children) in Greater Berlin. 


The year, August, 1913 to July, 1914, compared with 


December, 1921 


of the shrinkage in the wages he re- 
ceives, which are lagging far behind 
the exchange fluctuations in currency. 
Although he draws many times in 
marks what he earned before the war, 
he is being paid consistently on a basis 
that is several months behind the ex- 
ternal value of the mark. By the time 
he realizes from a depleted market 
basket that his wages must be raised 
because his paper money has depreci- 
ated, the mark has merrily tobogganed 
many more points. His wage level is 
abnormally low anyway because the 
government is holding his rent bill 
down, is paying for part of his food, 
part of the freight on the goods he 
uses and some of his transportation 
items. 

The cause for the collapse of Ger- 
man currency has been the subject of 
many learned articles, all of which re- 
vert to the same point. In simple 
terms, the German Government is 


printing paper money with which, on 
the one hand, to purchase frances, 
pounds sterling and dollars to pay the 
allies, and, on the other, to pay its 
obligations within its own frontiers. 
For the last few months it has been 
printing between eight and ten billion 
paper marks a month. The repara- 
tions payments are an enormous drain 
and this problem has apparently not 
yet been adjusted in such a way that 
Germany can mect it without undue 
inflation. Leaving that point entirely 
out of consideration, however, the Gov- 
ernment is running into large deficits 
for internal obligations which are also 
being met by running the printing 
presses. 

These very deficits which are im 
strumental in causing currency infla- 
tion and paper mark depreciation are 
to a great extent accounted for by the 
various direct and indirect subsidies 
aimed at further increasing the spread 
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between the world’s market value of 
German currency and the internal pur- 
chasing power. ‘The Government by 
artificial means is actually endeavor- 
ing to hold down the cost of living. 
This keeps labor costs down and thus 
actually accentuates the advantage of 
the German manufacturer in the mar- 
kets of the world. These subsidies 
then are two edged. On the one hand, 
they force the Government into def- 
icits, keep the printing presses run- 
ning and the mark sliding, thus giv- 
ing a temporary advantage to Ger- 
man manufacturers. On the other, 
they establish an artificial level of liv- 
ing costs, far lower than the world’s 
purchasing power of the mark war- 
rants, thus keeping operating costs 
down. These two factors are the ones 
that uphold the German manufactur- 


ers’ advantage. 
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The American Commercial Attaché 
in Berlin, Charles E. Herring, and his 
staff, have been very carefully follow- 
ing conditions in Germany and have 
gone into these questions extensively. 
According to Mr. Herring, not the 
least of these subsidies is the maximum 
rent law which prevails throughout 
Germany. The law was passed on 
December 9, 1919. All 
leases dating back prior to that period 


holders’ of 


are subject only to maximum increases 
fixed by the various municipalities. In 
accordance with this law, rents have 
increised only 70% in Berlin and 
Frankfurt on the Main, 100% in Han- 
over and 150% in Cologne. When 
these rent increases are’ compared with 
the depreciation of the mark on the 
world’s market, it is easy to see how 
this law affects the internal purchas- 
value of the mark as compared 


ing 





AN APARTMENT HOUSE DISTRICT IN BERLIN 


Hundreds of owners of apartment houses like these are receiving government aid for the 
destitute because their rents are held down to such a low level by the maximum rent law that 
they do not even cover depreciation costs, to say nothing of providing an income 
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THE CENTRAL POST OFFICE IN BERLIN 


The post and telegraph deficit of the German government last year was 5,000,000,000 marks 
because the rates were not increased in proportion to the depreciation of the value of the mark 


with its world market price. Whereas 
the German worker’s expenditure to- 
day is twenty-seven times pre-war for 
food, about twenty-two times for heat 
and light, about twenty-three times 
pre-war for clothing and about twenty- 
three times pre-war for miscellaneous 
items—laundry, carfare, etc.—his rent 
item averages not quite double 1914 
prices in marks. Before the war the 
average worker with two children spent 
one-fifth of his total outlay for rent. 
Nowadays, he need only estimate onc- 
fiftieth for that purpose. 

The effect of this law on the German 
real estate holder has been ruinous. 
The rents coming in to owners of large 
apartment houses in the greater mu- 
nicipalities are not sufficient even to 
take care of the depreciation of their 
property. It is estimated that hun- 
dreds of owners of apartment houses 





in Berlin are now receiving a Govern- 
ment allowance for the destitute. For 
the most part, these men belonged, be- 
fore the war, to the wealthy middle 
class. 

Naturally this condition cannot con- 
tinue. Eventually this law will have 
to be changed. This will bring with 
it large increases in labor rates in 
Germany, and less advantage to Ger- 
man products in foreign markets. 

Every case points to the same in- 
cvitable result. The subsidies cannot 
long continue. The allies have already 
brought pressure to bear on Germany 
in order to compel her to balance her 
internal budget. If this is to be done 
the subsidies must go. When they 
are climinated the cost of living is 
going up and the German worker is 
going to demand increased compensa- 
tion. The gap between the internal 
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THE COST OF BREAD 


Even the partial bread subsidy maintained in order to hold down the cest of living at present 
is costing the Government over ten billion marks a year! 


buying power of the mark and _ its 
world market value will gradually 
close as the currency is stabilized, and 
prices and will adjust them- 
selves to the position of the mark. 
Then German undercutting and dump- 
ing in the world will cease. It will 
make comparatively little difference at 
what point the mark is held, so long 
finally stabilized. On the 
other hand, if German finances are not 
adjusted this manner, the country 
faces absolute bankruptcy. 


costs 


as it is 


The point of importance, however, 
is that the present artificial competi- 
tive basis of German foreign trade can- 
not last long. The bugaboo of cut- 
throat German competition has clay 
feet. Standing on the tottering finan- 
cial condition of the nation, German 
post-war underselling will cease either 
with the total collapse of the entire 
German financial structure, which is 
unlikely, or, more probably, with the 
reconstruction of the fiscal affairs of 
the country on a sound footing. 


If the reader is interested in studying this subject further, he will be aided by 


reading “Price Regulation and Production Costs in Germany,” 


by C. E. Herring, 


American Commercial Attaché, Berlin (published by the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce) ; 


“The Internal Value of the German Mark,” by C. E. Herring, 


American Commercial Attaché, Berlin (published by the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce) ; 
“Commerce Reports »), 


and “Cable Surveys on Germany’ 


(published monthly in 











A Man Whose Dreams Come True 


An Italian View of Edward Benes of Czecho-Slovakia, Whose Pro- 
posals Were Rejected by the Italian Government as Fantastic 
in 1918—They are Becoming Vital Realities in 1922 


HE most remarkable thing about 
the Premier of Czecho-Slovakia 


is his youth. His prestige 
among the Elder Statesmen increases 
steadily. He is perhaps the most 
most significant personality in Eu- 
rope. One after another the great 
war leaders are sinking below the po- 
litical horizon. The star of Benes is 
in ascendency. 

Why is it that white-haired Lloyd 
George and the other men of his gen- 
eration listen respectfully to this man 
in his early thirties, slight of build 
and quiet of voice? Why do all the 
old gentlemen at Genoa want to know 
what this young man from one of the 
newest and smallest nations of Europe 
thinks about things? The answer is 
simple—his prophecies are coming 
true. 

Edward Benes today is doing just 
what—before the war was over—he 
said should be done. He is Prime 
Minister of his country today because 
lhe had confidence in his own foresight, 
the courage to believe in his own 
prophecies even when older men 
laughed at him. 

In April, 1918, when the Germans 
were making their best great drives— 
the blackest days of the War—he pub- 
lished an article in an Italian maga- 
zine, which is well worth re-reading. 
It is a remarkably accurate picture of 
conditions today. 

“It is necessary,” he wrote, “ to 
foresee the new political system for 
Central Europe which we can substi- 
tute for the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, so completely enthralled to 
Germany. Czecho-Slovakia will be the 
nucleus around which the new states 


can be grouped. Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland will inevitably have a very sim- 
ilar political, economic and military 
system, to which their combined popu- 
lation of forty million will give great 
importance. Czecho-Slovakia and 
Roumania will necessarily be closely 
allied. The Czecho-Slovak and Jugo- 
Slav nations will be in close accord 
and their relations, which have always 
been friendly, will improve. <A defen- 
sive, political and economic alliance 
against Germany will be inevitable. 

ag Deprived of industrial Slovakia 
and of Transylvania, which is rich in 
raw materials, all that will remain of 
Hungary—the famous Magyar plain 
—will be a purely agricultural state, 
entirely dependent on‘its neighbors 
for manufactured goods. The laws 
of economics will inevitably draw us 
together. In time they will induce the 
Magyars to establish friendly relations 
with us and with their other neigh- 
bors, the Jugo-Slavs and Roumanians. 
Even Vienna, no longer the capital of 
a great Empire, will follow the path of 
economic common-sense and will finally 
come into accord with us, with our 
neighbors and allies. It is her only 
escape from utter ruin. 

“ We can thus foresee a reorganiza- 
tion of Central Enrope, a constella- 
tion of independent nations, absolutely 
masters in their own houses, but bound 
the one to the others by their common 
economic interests—a grouping of 
Central European States, a_ true 
League of Nations.” 

It was the hope of Benes that Italy 
would put herself by the side of 
Czecho-Slovakia in leading the move- 
ment towards this new grouping. On 
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EDWARD BENES 


The Premier of CzechoSlovakia, one of the youngest men among the world leaders, represent- 

ing one of the smallest nations in Europe, is nevertheless one of the most significant figures in 

contemporaneous history. His dream of a conglomeration of free nations formed from what 

was formerly the Austro-Hungarian Empire has come true. The Little Entente is a force in 

world politics today and Benes is its acknowledged leader. Because of this and because of the 

delicate balance of power at present he is, despite his comparative youth, one of the most 
influential statesmen in the world 
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September 24, 1918, he submitted a 
memorandum to the Italian Govern- 
ment in which he proposed a working 
agreement between the two countries 
on the following bases: 
(1)—military alliance. 
(2)—mutual support 
Conference which 
the war. 
(3)—Czecho-Slovak-Italian economic 
cooperation in the Balkans. 
(4)—preparation of 
govern railroad communications 
through Trieste to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Poland and Russia. 
(5)—mutual support in solving “ the 
Danube problem.” 
agreement to furnish Bohemian 
coal to Italy in exchange for 
(7)-—financial help from Italy to 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

It is remarkable that in this very 
memorandum, written before — the 
Armistice, Benes emphasized that it 
was necessary to foresee, to picture 
by an effort of the imagination, the 
probabilities of the future. What 
would be the situation of Central Eu- 
rope at the end of the war? It was 
necessary to make some attempt at 
prophecy in order to make any rea- 
sonable plans for the future, or even 
for the immediate conduct of the war. 


at the 


would 


Peace 
follow 


agreement to 





(6) 


No Encouragement 


The Italian statesmen either lacked 
imagination or their prophets dis- 
agreed with Benes. His overtures 
were rebuffed. And it is not recorded 
that any of the Allied Statesmen at 
the Paris Conference realized what a 
remarkably good prophet he was. He 
did not get very much encouragement 
anywhere, but convinced that his diag- 
nosis was right, he persevered in spite 
of many discouragements and much 
open hostility. 

Now that he is being proved right 
by the event, his name becomes every 
day more familiar and his prestige in 


European politics—where so many 
prophecies have gone wrong—grows 
apace. 

Inevitably the formation and 
strengthening of his Little Entente 
has been watched with especial interest 
in Italy, and the failure of Italian 
statesmanship in 1918 to appreciate 
Benes is the text of bitter political 
dispute. Italy rebuffed Benes when 
he offered to let her in on the ground 
floor. He went ahead with his pro- 
gram without her. 


Italy's Mistake 


Now the Italians see their neigh- 
bors grouping themselves without her 
and, to a certain extent and in certain 
eventualities, against her. The accu- 
sations and recriminations are frantic. 
The outcry of the Nationalists against 
the Government for having failed to 
prevent the consummation of this 
*“ confederation, in which the Slavs 
prevail,” is equalled in vehemence by 
the accusations of the Liberals, who 
denounce the Nationalists for having 
prevented Italy, by their intense hat- 
red of the Slavs, from taking her 
proper place as leader of the Confed- 
eration. Which was more valuable, 
the Liberals demand, cooperation with 
our neighbors, friendly leadership in 
their struggle for independence—or a 
few extra islands and seaports on the 
Dalmatian coast at the expense of the 
hatred and distrust of all the Slavs? 

Salvemini, one of the leading Lib 
eral publicists of Italy, in a recent 
article argues very strongly that 
Slavophobe policy of the Nationalists 
has been disastrous. 

Commenting on the article and 
memorandum, referred to above, he 
says that Benes asked the Italian Gov- 
ernment to use’ a little imagination. 
“ Ability in politics is formed only in 
part by an understanding of known 
realities and in notable proportion by 
imagination of latent and possible re 
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alities. Richelieu, Cavour, Bismarck 
were men of great imagination. .. . 
Signor Orlando shed many tears, but 
he lacked imagination. . . . The mem- 
orandum of Benes did not receive any 
answer. And the diplomatic disasters 
of the Paris Conference very soon 
demonstrated the harm it does a coun- 
try to be represented by men without 
imagination and foresight.” 


Benes Undaunted 


Benes went ahead with his policy 
in the only way compatible with the 
jealousy and suspicion of the new and 
intensely states. He 
created a network of “ understand- 
ings” with Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Austria—a new international 
group of which Czecho-Slovakia is the 
His policy seeks to guarantee 
the new territories gained as a result 
of the War, to emancipate Eastern 
Europe from too irksome dependence 
on the Powers of the Big Entente, and 
to promote the greatest possible eco- 
nomic cooperation among the coun- 
tries so united. 


nationalistic 


center. 


Having given warm approval to the 
aims and methods of Benes, Signor 
Salvemini pours out the most bitter 
sarcasms on the Nationalist politicians 
whose shortsightedness he blames for 
excluding Italy from leadership in the 
reorganization of Eastern Europe. 
Sonnino, he says, suffered from “ the 
Dalmatian monomania.” For months 
after the War was over, “ he continued 
to waste our poor millions in order to 
subsidize Anti-Serb and _ pro-Haps- 
burg sentiment in Croatia.” In his 
desire to keep a hold on Dalmatia, “ he 
burned a forest to boil an egg.” 

“Foreign Minister Sforza cut the 
cables which bound us to Dalmatian 
rocks and was thus able to establish 
relations of good faith with the new 
Slavic States of Eastern Europe. But 


Minister Della Torretta has sabotaged 
the work started by Sforza.” 
Salvemini is especially vindictive in 
criticism of Della Torretta. He “pre- 
cipitated the formation of the Little 
Entente, conceived by Benes as far 
back as 1918, because he aroused the 
worst suspicions in all the new coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe by his double- 
faced policies and his Slavophobia. 
-* Of all the expectations on which 
the Eastern policies of Nationalism 
have been founded since 1914, not one 
has been realized, these “ realistic pol- 
known how to 
achieve even one accomplishment. 


iticians ” have not 

“ Fortunately, owing to the geo- 
graphic position of Italy and her rela- 
tive weight in the equilibrium of the 
continental forces, the effect of the 
worst blunders of the most deficient 
amongst her foreign ministers are 
never definite. And as soon as good 
sense returns to the Foreign Office, the 
entente between Italy and the Eastern 
States will again be more closely knit, 
for it is in their own interest, in that 
of their neighbors and for the general 
furtherance of peace.” 


An Important View 


Due allowance must be given for the 
heat of partisan politics in reading 
such an article. But it is of interest 
from two points of view. It throws 
an illumination on the character and 
policies of Edward Benes. And it 
indicates very clearly that the Italians 
have not yet made up their minds as a 
nation on the policy to follow towards 
their neighbors. The influence of such 
intense and uncompromising Nation- 
alists as D’Annunzio is still strong in 
some quarters. But the voice of those 
who favor a live and let live policy, 
who realize the value of friendly rela- 
tions, continues to grow daily in 
strength. 











The Why of France’s Stand 


Some of the Economic Facts Which France Cannot Square When 


She 


Considers the Question of What Germany Must Pay 
By Cuartes M. Mvucunic 


The Illustrations for This Article Were Supplied 
by the American Committee for Devastated France 


Charles M. Muchnic is Vice-President of the American Locomotive Sales Corpora- 
tion and one of the leaders in America’s overseas trade. 
of the Foreign Trade Council, and is still one of its most active members. 
wide business connections in both France and Germany and has had years of practical 
experience in dealing with the industrial leaders in both countries. 
turned from a trip through France and Germany in which he had unusual oppor- 
tunity to learn the facts of the economic situation. 


RANCE has become frankly 
K puzzled by the attitude develop- 

ing in America toward her 
policy with regard to Germany and 
the fulfillment of the peace treaty. 

A business trip through France and 
Germany, where many associations of 
long standing made it 
gauge the — situation 
strengthened the conviction that we in 
America need to study its elements 
much more carefully than we have. I 
have been struck by the evidences in 
France of anxiety for the future and 
earnest effort to rebuild the national 
life, and by the evidences in Germany 
of hostility to France and desire to 
evade making restitution for damages 
done in the war. 

France has lost none of her friend- 
ship for America and faith in the peo- 
ple of the United States. She feels 
that Americans are perhaps her best 
and most disinterested friends. But 
their actions perplex her. The, mar- 
shals of France are greeted warmly 


possible to 


closely, has 


when they visit the United States, 
while at the same time she finds her- 


self accused of being the bulwark of 
militarism in Europe. For her Am- 
bassador of many years in Washington 
there is evident affection, yet his gov- 
ernment is sharply criticised. Ameri- 
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can aid in the task of rebuilding the 
war-devastated regions in France has 
been generous, yet she faces increasing 
insistence on payment of the war debts 
in the midst of her difficult period of 
reconstruction. ‘The French pursue a 
perfectly consistent and clearly log- 
ical foreign policy, and scrupulously 
observe and closely adhere to the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty. If that 
Treaty is bad it is not of her own 
making alone, and the question of rep- 
arations—the most widely discussed 
and least understood part—has been 
left by the authors of the Treaty toa 
Reparations Commission on _ which 
France has only one out of several 
votes. The actions of America seem 
to the French contradictory, although 
they are quite comprehensible to an 
American understanding our national 
psychology and our desire for a rapid 
settlement in Europe and quick revival 
of business throughout the world. 
These are symptoms of failure, on 
the one side, on the part of the French, 
to grasp the processes of the American 
mind since the war and to reach that 
mind with a presentation of the true 
case of France. But on the other side, 
they are indications of American fail- 
ure to realize the French situation, 
forgetfulness of what France has 
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AS THE WAR LEFT IT: A TYPICAL VILLAGE IN THE DEVASTATED AREA 


passed through and still faces, and 
impatience arising from this lack of 
proper understanding. 

France is no more militaristic than 
the United States. The average 
French peasant, who has just fought 
through a conflict for national self- 
preservation, desires war less, if possi- 
ble, than the average Kansas farmer. 
The nation, having lost the best of 
her able-bodied men and needing every 
available one in field or factory, can 
not wish to keep many of them training 
under arms. This needs no proof. 

What maintain 
her army is fear of a German revival 
of power and distrust of the German 
intention to fulfill the obligations of 
the peace treaty of Versailles. As 
proof of the statement that France 
does not desire an imperialist military 


causes France to 


policy, there stands the fact that the 
army budget of France for the cur- 
rent year is actually less, although 
she is on the continent close to po- 
tential enemies, than that of Great 
Britain. It behooves the United 
States to understand the reasons which 
underlie a policy burdensome and dis- 
tasteful to the people supporting it. 
France distrusts the German atti- 
tude and impressions in Germany tend 
to confirm that distrust. In the Ger- 
man theatres, the joke most applauded 
and relished is the one which contains 
a dig at France or which ridicules the 
idea of meeting the obligations of the 
peace agreement. The most popular 
speeches and articles are those which 
single out France as Germany’s ag- 
gressive military foe or which attack 
the provisions of the Versailles treaty. 
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ONE OF THE MANY 
The idea of revanche, of getting back 

lost territory and getting even with 

France for defeat, is being systemat- 

ically inculcated in the rising German 

generation. Facing these facts, France 

is anxious and her anxiety is not de- 

creased, naturally, by the prospect of 

the possible development of a hostile 

German-Russian alliance out of the 

economic accord recently signed at 

Rapallo at the very outset of the 

Genoa conference on the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. 

France is carrying yearly a great 
burden of payments for restoration of 
her northern and districts 
devastated by the German armies. I 
have factories which were far 
from the scene of fighting, but which 
were systematically wrecked simply 
for the sake of putting them out of 
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RUINED FACTORIES 


operation for as long as possible in 
the future. France is advancing funds 
for the reestablishment of these ruined 
industries, in the expectation of in- 
demnities from Germany through the 
payments due under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. As example of such payments, 
there is the recently printed statement 
based on advices received by the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company in New York. 
According to this information, in the 
month of February the French Credit 
National made 221,109 payments in- 
volving an aggregate of more than 
550,000,000 francs to the inhabitants 
of the devastated territories for in- 
demnity claims and reconstruction 
purposes. Up to the end of February, 
the Credit National had made total 
payments of approximately 10,500, 
000,000 francs. Payments on account 
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STRIKING AT THE HEART OF INDUSTRY 


of war damages and interest thereon 
during February totalled 261,854,808 
francs and cash advances 204,442,999 
francs. The Board of Administration 
at its last session authorized further 
loans to commerce and industry in the 
north of France, amounting to 7,320,- 
000 franes. Advances for business 
purposes to residents of the in- 
vaded area now amount to 286,953,- 
506 franes, which represents ordinary 
business loans and is not to be con- 
fused with the advances made by the 
Credit National to people having a 
right to indemnification from the 
French Government for war damages. 

There is a limit to what the French 
government can do in this direction; 
and if Germany does not make a more 
sincere effort to discharge her obliga- 
tions under the peace treaty soon, it 


is likely to create a serious crisis. I 
am convinced that if Germany hon- 
estly desired to do so, she could go a 
great deal further toward meeting the 
payments of reparations which have 
been required. 

The evasion of taxation in German 
industry is notorious. For example, 
I happened to know of a coal mine 
located in Germany near the French 
border, but owned by a_ French 
steel company. The entire output of 
this coal mine goes to the steel mills in 
France. The mine is operated by Ger- 


mans under entire German manage- 
ment. Since German coal production 


is being taxed on the basis of tonnage 
output, the German manager formed 
a selling company with the employees 
as officers and directors, to sell the 
coal to the French steel mills, the 
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EVEN THE FARMS 


actual owners of the mine. The pro- 
ducing company delivered the mine 
output to this marketing company at 
a low valuation, on which the tax was 
paid to the German Government. 
Then the marketing company resold 
the coal at double the mine or declared 
value, thereby reducing the tax paid 
to the Government by half. There 
was no tax on the profit made by this 
selling company. This example, which 
is typical of many schemes for tax 
evasion, carried out by a German man- 
agement, on its own initiative, for a 
French owned enterprise in Germany, 
naturally justifies the assumption that 
German owned and managed com- 
panies are pursuing the same practice 
throughout the empire. While the 
German Government was securing a 
moratorium, on the one hand, by a 
plea of inability to pay, German in- 
dustrials, untouched by the war, were 
getting richer. 

A second factor which 
French anger and distrust is the un- 
blushing transference of German cap- 
ital abroad to avoid taxation and sat- 


arouses 


WERE 


DESTROYED 


isfaction of just demands for damages 
done during the war. This is one of 
the major causes leading to Allied re- 
quirements for heavier taxation and 
control of capital, and for financial 
reforms and supervision, against which 
Germany is protesting. Indeed, the 
real cause of Germany’s currency de- 
preciation is not solely, as is generally 
believed in the United States, the 
reparations payments exacted by the 
Allies, but false economic measures 
indulged in by the German Govern- 
ment ever since the end of the war, its 
failure to impose adequate taxes im- 
mediately after the armistice, and to 
collect them, and dissipation of the 
national wealth through the mainten- 
ance of a fictitious value of the mark 
by granting large subsidies. 

Men engaged in the export business 
were alarmed when in 1919 and 1920 
German export prices, converted to a 
gold basis, were about half of the 
prices prevailing in this country. It 
also dawned upon the German manu- 
facturers and exporters that by sell- 
ing their products abroad in marks 
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whose foreign exchange value was con- 
tinually declining, they were exporting 
their wealth, their limited reserves left 
over after the war. They began to 
realize that with the vanishing value 
of their paper currency they would 
soon find themselves unable to re- 
plenish the stocks of raw materials 
needed for further production of 
articles for export, for which payment 
would be made in gold. ‘They adopted 
the practice of quoting prices in gold 
—preferably in and their 
quotations were not based on the gold 
equivalent of their paper mark prices 
but were fixed at an arbitrary level of 
five to ten per cent below the prevail- 
ing British or American prices—if 
British or American manufacturers 
happened to be their principal com- 





dollars 





petitors. 

The export business so secured by 
Germany was from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent higher than the corre- 
sponding value in paper marks for the 
same or similar products in their own 
country, on the basis of which wages 
were paid and the cost of production 
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figured. This enabled the German 
manufacturers and exporters to estab- 
lish huge gold balances abroad, in 
Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, and doubtless also in the United 
States. The private German gold de- 
posits in the Dutch and Swiss banks 
are such as to have become a burden 
rather than an advantage to them, 
and they have ceased paying interest 
on such deposits. 

What do these accumulated private 
German gold deposits abroad repre- 
They represent the accumula- 
tions of the large German middle and 
professional Their savings 
were in premier government securities 
or in real estate direct or through 
trust or insurance companies. The 
value of the mark has practically van- 
ished, and with it their savings. All 
of this could have been avoided to a 
great extent if the German Govern- 
ment had imposed a heavy schedule of 
taxation similar to that in England 
and the United States, and had allowed 
the value of the mark to seek its nat- 
ural level. Instead, it was and to a 
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REBUILDING ONE OF THE FACTORIES 
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A “RESTORED” 


large extent still is the Government 
which paid a very large proportion of 
the wages of German’ workmen, 
through subsidies mostly on food sup- 
plies, through rent laws which made 
the owning of real estate a liability 
instead of an asset, through railway 
freight and passenger rates which con- 
verted a large pre-war revenue into 
billions of marks of deficit, through 
postal, telegraph and telephone rates 
which also mean billions of marks of 
deficit annually. These, added to the 
evasion of payment of taxes partic- 
ularly by the large industrialists and 
capitalists who succeeded in transfer- 
ring their wealth abroad, have impov- 
the Government. When the 
manufacturer sells his product for gold 
abroad and about half of it 
on deposit to his credit there, that half 
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represents to a large extent the various 
subsidies on food, rent, railway rates, 
and the like, and has come out of the 
pockets of the great middle and pro- 
fessional classes of Germany in taxes 
or in depreciation of the value of the 
mark and of the government securities 
or the interest in trust and insurance 
companies which they hold. Obviously 
such a situation can-not last indefi- 
nitely, for the reserves are nearing 
exhaustion. But the Government 
seems so subject to the dominant in- 
sistence of the industrial groups that 
it is unable to stop these unsound 
practices. All this obviously involves 
Germany’s good intent to meet her 
reparations obligations and her actual 
ability to meet them. Hence the in- 
creasing concern of France. 

The Allies, realizing the situation, 
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have demanded through the Repara- 
tions Commission that the German 
Government abandon all subsidies, in- 
crease postal, freight and: passenger 
rates to balance expenditures, discon- 
tinue expansion of the currency, sep- 
arate the Reichsbank from the Govern- 
ment, impose heavier taxation, recall 
of private capital from abroad, and 
institute other financial reforms. If 
these measures were honestly carried 
out, it would put German production 
costs on a sounder basis nearer to 
American, British and French produc- 
tion costs. But when France insists 
on the enforcement of these measures, 
she meets charges of militarism and 
requests for more leniency toward 
Germany. And at the same time that 
it is suggested that Germany be let 
off more lightly and given further time 
to pay, there comes the American debt 
funding proposal, the Congressional 
provision for liquidation in 25 years, 
and the termination of the agreements 
to defer payment of interest. In other 
words, France feels that she is being 
asked to let Germany off easily while 
she rebuilds her own German-devas- 
tated regions, and to make ready to 
pay her own war debts on the nail. 
She believes that these requests come 
from friends whose intent is good, but 
she is puzzled at their failure to appre- 
ciate her situation or to place them- 
selves in her position. 

The British notice of a possible end 
of the interest moratorium, recently 
sent to the Allies, had an undoubted 
connection with preparations to meet 
requirements of interest on debts to 
America. In this connection, the 
French semi-official Temps recently 
pointed out that sums due to England 
from the various Allies amount to 
about 1,075,000 pounds sterling, while 
the English debt to the United States 
is about 972,000,000 pounds sterling. 
Interest to Great Britain would 
amount to some 43,000,000 pounds, 
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while British interest to the United 
States would amount to some 39,000,- 
000 pounds. Thus, it was argued, 
Great Britain would actually profit 
from the service of the war debts. 

It is time for us in America to real- 
ize that insistence on the money due 
us does not tend to modify the French 
policy toward Germany, but to make 
it more severe, since it is to German 
payment that France must look for 
funds to pay interest and recover her 
reconstruction loans. 

There is a growing realization in 
the United States that we would bene- 
fit commercially from the increase in 
confidence and release of buying power 
which would result if the war debts 
from Continental Europe were can- 
celled. After all most of the debt con- 
tracted was for foodstuffs and war 
materials to fight a common enemy. 
Our debtors have supplied all of that 
to their utmost eapacity, besides hun- 
dreds of thousands of human lives. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that had we and our Allies lost the war 
Germany would have exacted from us, 
and we would have paid it without 
squirming, two or three times the total 
European indebtedness to us. 

Intelligent Frenchmen know that 
German prosperity is to their interest 
and that it would be not an advantage 
but a disadvantage to France to have 
Germany ruined. France would be 
ready to meet more than halfway good 
faith on the part of Germany, to- 
gether with a reasonable and consis- 
tent attitude on our part in realization 
of her dilemma. But she can not carry 
the whole burden practically alone. 
When in addition and in the face of 
German evasions, American accusa- 
tions of militarism come to her ears, 
it is not strange if she is sometimes 
tempted to quote her own Voltaire and 
say: 

“* God preserve me from my triends! 
I myself will take care of my enemies.” 











Germany’s Fighting Press 


What the German Newspapers Have to Say. About Reparation and 
the Versailles Treaty in General—The Plight of Her 
Journalists 


By 


‘<4 HE material destitution of the 
T German people,” writes the 
editor of the Frankfurter Zet- 
tung in a recent issue, * which is pro- 
gressively overwhelming all the classes 
throughout the country, is being 
accompanied by an equally ruinous 
impoverishment of the spirit. The 
decay of the newspaper industry illus- 
trates this spiritual loss. One twenty- 
fifth of the German daily papers— 
one hundred and fifty in all—have 
ceased publication during the first 
quarter of this year.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung is of the 
opinion that in the present circum- 
stances Germany has especial need of 
a strong press. “ It would be a terri- 
ble loss to her, if in her present 
struggle for existence the intellectual 
weapon, the weapon of a respected, 
thorough and able press, should be 
knocked out of her hand.” 

The German press was indeed noted 
for its seriousness and ability. Also 
for its intense patriotism. There are 
very few nations which can boast that 
their newspapers, however bitter may 
be their factional fight on domestic 
politics, are so surely united against 
any external attack. It is no wonder 
therefore that thoughtful Germans 
regard the epidemic which is carrying 
off so many victims among the news- 
papers, as another national 
trophe. 

German cditors fight in a scientific 
and very thorough manner, not unlike 
that of their generals in the field. 
They have mobilized in defense of the 
Fatherland all the intellectual 


catas- 


re- 


JOSEPH 


SzEBENYCI 
sources of the nation. Their most 
famous wits, their most scholarly pro- 
fessors, are regular contributors to the 
dailies and magazines. The Press is 
the last line of National Defense, 
Defeated in the military terrain, their 
economic formations shattered, the 
Press is engaged in a desperate rear- 
guard action. Now this intellectual 
battle-line is weakening, slowly bend- 
ing, before an implacable foe, an un- 
seen enemy. 

German dailies charge from 240 to 
360 marks a year—75 pfennigs for a 
single copy. This is a serious amount 
for most Germans to spend for daily 
reading. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
admits that “ clothing, food and hous- 
ing are the first considerations ; intel- 
lectual equipment comes only second 
in our present predicament.” This— 
increasing poverty and _ increasing 
costs—is the explanation of the epi- 
demic which is ravaging the news- 
papers. 

Theodore Wolff’s newspaper, the 
Berliner Tageblatt, is a typical jour- 
nalistic warrior. Its principal fight 
is against the allies’ reparation de- 
mands. It resents the agreement at 
Cannes not to discuss modification of 
reparation terms more than it does the 
Armies of occupation. It is partic- 
ularly outraged at the French atti- 
tude. Here is a sample of Wolff's 
militant argument. 

“When the French Nationalists 
‘wish to prove our greed and stubborn- 
ness, they recall how quickly and with 
what joyous self-sacrifice they paid 
the five billion frances which Germany 
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demanded as indemnity in 1870. This 
favorite joke of the Frenchmen has 
recently been once more the subject 
of an editorial in a French newspaper, 
but after all it must convince some of 
their readers how mad their ideas of 
reparations really are. We demanded 
five billion franes from the French and 
they demand 136 billion gold marks 
from us. At that time, five billions 
were five billions; for Exchange did 
not learn the trick of jumping about 
in 1870. ‘Today when we have only 
paper and must pay 260 marks for a 
gold dollar, 186 billions in gold repre- 
sent a sum outside the realm of arith- 
metic. France had to raise five 
billions, after a war of only a few 
months’ duration. The budget pre- 
sented by Thiers in June 1871, showed 
that the war had cost France 15 bil- 
lion francs—including the five billions 
for indemnity. The material losses; 
suffered in Alsace Lorraine, amounting 
to more than one billion and a half, 
were also included. The war which 
began in 1914, and which some people 
appear to have forgotten already, 
It destroyed our 
best workers, or by long service in the 
trenches and famine at home, it para- 
lysed their capacity for production— 
not to mention the necessity which 
compelled us to strip our locomotives 
of copper and forced us to use up all 
supplies of raw material.” 


What France Lost 


ERR WOLFF goes on to say 

that in 1870 France lost in ter- 
ritory only the undeveloped district of 
Alsace-Lorraine. What they get back 
is immensely more valuable, for Ger- 
man brains and German capital have 
tremendously increased the economic 
importance of Alsace-Lorraine. Be- 
sides Germany has been deprived of 
highly productive industrial and agri- 
cultural districts — the Saar basin, 
Upper Silesia, Posen. In 1870 France 


lasted four years. 


retained her merchant marine and all 
her industrial and commercial equip- 
ment. We had to give up our ships 
and rolling stock, the replacement of 
which now costs a hundred times their 
original value.” 

And so Herr Wolff goes on with 
his comparison between France in 
1870 and Germany in 1918—a very 
one-sided comparison he makes of it, 
carefully ignoring such facts as would 
disturb the even flow of his argu- 
ment. 





Genoa and the German Press 


ONE of the German papers looked 
pa forward to Genoa with the least 
optimism. A search through scores of 
their issues reveals only dark and utter 
hopelessness about the Conference. 
Most of them, as early as March, had 
made up their minds that it would be 
a failure and the papers indicate that 
this was the dominating conviction 
among the officials as well as the jour- 
nalists. Undoubtedly this pessimism 
was created by the Agenda decided 
upon at Cannes. It prohibited any 
discussion of the Reparations Ques- 
tion at Genoa—and this is the one 
subject that interests Germany today. 
To the Germans the Reparations sec- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles is 
simply impossible of execution, con- 
sequently the whole thing seems to 
them unreal and fantastic. They can 
not conceive of any honest attempt at 
economic rehabilitation which does not 
relieve them of this stupendous burden. 

The Zeitung, of Cologne, one of 
the most influential German  news- 
papers, has had its special correspon- 
dent at Genoa. He devotes his first 
two despatches, which were played up 
prominently to summarizing — the 
events which lead up to the Genoa 
Conference and to his interpretation 
of the attitude of the Allied Govern- 
ments towards Reparations—the one 
and exclusive ambition of present-day 
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Germany. The Revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


Germany’s Ambition 


66 | T took sixteen hundred and forty- 

six meetings of fifty committees 
to put the Versailles Treaty in its 
present shape,” he wrote. ‘“ The men 
who drew up that Treat y—excluding 
Lloyd George—could not be compared 
morally or politically with Metternich, 
Talleyrand, not to mention Bismarck. 
They were theorists like Wilson, mili- 
tarists like Clemenceau, machiavellian 
lawyers like Tardieu or nobodies like 
Orlando. Their only ambition was to 
achieve their war aims and grab as 
much more as possible. . . The 
French war aims included * security,’ 
as well as ‘freedom and civilization.’ 
To achieve ‘ security’ they aimed at 
the impoverishment and economic ruin 
of Germany. ‘ Reparations ’ 
good phrase to cover the attainment 
of this purpose.” 

* Nobody,” he continues, “ was sat- 
isfied with the Treaty of Versailles. 
In France the democrats, with Cail- 
laux leading, regarded it as contrary 
to the principles of the French. Revo- 
lution and opposed to the best interests 
of France. The Nationalists and Im- 
perialists were opposed to it, because 
Clemenceau laid too much stress on 
Democratic ideals and not enough on 
the Raison d’Etat of the old régime, 
which demanded the annexation of the 
Rhine Provinces.” 

The territorial losses suffered by 
Germany seem to bother them less 
than the economic burdens imposed on 
them by the Reparations demands. 
The papers discuss principally the 
economic aspects of the Treaty and 
very rarely refer to the loss of Alsace 
or Posen. And as France is thought 
to be their worst adversary in the eco- 


Was a 


nomic field their rage is principally 
directed against her. 

This is particularly noticeable in 
the humorous papers like Simplicis- 
stmus and Kladderadatsch. During 
the war their attacks were almost all 
against the English. But now France 
is the grindstone on which 
sharpen their wits. 

A recent cartoon, pictures Lloyd- 


they 


George as a tool of Poincaré. The 
British Premier is playing  wheel- 


barrow. He holds in his hands the 
axle of a wheel, while Poincaré pushes 
him by his feet. It is called “ The 
Ride to Genoa.” 

The same number of Simplicissimus 
contains an anti-French cartoon of 
more vindictiveness. It shows a 
French officer talking to a_ negro 
soldier. 

* Why shouldn’t we hold on to the 
Rhineland?” the Frenchman asks. 
* We could make Frenchmen of these 
people.” 

“Why not?” replies the negro. 
* We certainly got a hold on you. We 
succeeded in Africanizing you all 


right.” 


Michael's Startling Act 
| gs the Germans can still some- 


times laugh at themselves, and 
there is always hope for a people who 
can find humor in their own predica- 
ment. Another cartoon entitled “Rap- 
proachement,” foreshadowed __ the 
Russo-German Treaty. A German 
Michael with nothing on but a shirt is 
talking to a Russian workman, who is 
naked. 

“Lend me your shirt, Brother,” 
Ivan says, “I can’t go to Genoa in 
this condition.” 

And to the consternation of the well 
dressed onlookers, Michael strips in 
order that Ivan may be covered. 
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Is Germany a Republic to Stay? 


Some of the Human Reasons Why the Kaiser Will Never Rule Germany 
Again—W hat the Revolution Did for the Poor Man’s Son 


By WitiiaMm 


G. SHEPHERD 


Mr. Shepherd is a journalist of long experience and high standing who has in the 
course of an interesting journalistic career viewed most of the great events of the last 
decade. He has recently returned from a trip through Germany where, as he said, 
his early training as a police reporter led him to the courts and other places where 
he could see the raw human side of the new Germany. He gives here the results of 


his observations. 


LL of us American buyers and 
A investigators and bankers and 
correspondents who get into 

Germany agree on one thing: Ger- 
many is a republic to stay. No Ameri- 
can of any occupation who travels over 
Germany can reach any other conclu- 
sion unless he be an American junker 
himself and spends his entire time in 
the circles of his German brethren. 

The German people want the repub- 
lican form of government and just so 
long as they have their way—which 
will be a long time—the republican 
form of government will remain. 

When a thing like the monarchy 
that did so much harm to the German 
people, right in the very seat of their 
lives, is suddenly exchanged for a 
thing that has brought so much good 
into the very hearts of the common 
homes, as has the republic, there can 
be no doubt as to which the German 
people choose and will continue to 
as long as the choosing is their own. 

You find so many persons all over 
Germany who have been thrown into 
more hopeful lives and turned to bet- 
ter futures through the coming of the 
republic that one is almost inclined to 
say that a vote for a return of mon- 
archialism would show returns some- 
thing like this. 

In favor of a monarchy—The few 


junkers and some of the business men. 

Against—Seventy million Germans. 

The republic has brought too much 
good to the average German ever to be 
abandoned. ‘This is good that has 
come to the very homes of Germany 
and to the very hearts of German 
fathers and mothers. 

A fundamental thing in every race 
and every nation is the desire of the 
fathers and mothers to make the lives 
of their children better than were 
their own. In the old and custom- 
laced nations this is a desire which 
every father and mother must hope- 
lessly kill. But it is a glorious fruit 
of new nations—this ability of fathers 
and mothers to push their children 
ahead, if only a little, toward better 
and bigger things than father and 
mother knew. 

Today, in Germany, if you are able 
to reach into German homes you will 
find that the coming of the republic has 
given the fathers and mothers of Ger- 
many a new hope that they will not 
lose except with life’s blood. 

I can give you other preofs that re- 
publicanism has come to Germany to 
remain, but I believe I can rest my 
case on one thing alone—the change 
in the German school system. 

A cab driver flicked his whip toward 
a letter box, and said to me: 
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FORMERLY THEY WOULD HAVE BEEN FOLKESCHULE VICTIMS 


These children of the poorer classes can now choose the vocation they wish to study. 
Photography is popular 


“Tf the Kaiser had rémained we 
would have been taking off our hats, 
by law, to the post boxes, by now.” 

What was really in his mind? 

It was the fact that the 
school system had been changed so that 
his children would have equal oppor- 
tunity with all the other children, rich 
and poor, to develop to their best. 

Everywhere I went in Germany I 
heard 


German 


fathers and mothers saying: 
* Now we are not forced to send our 
children to the folkeschule.”? Sometimes 
they called it the * dierist schule.” In 
April of 1921, the Prussian state gov- 
ernment and other state governments 
in the German Republic tossed the 
** dienst schule” back into medieval- 
ism and entered on the first year of 


free and open schools for all, rich or 
poor, high or low. This first year 
ended in 1922. This coming autumn 
the second year will open and this year 
the private schools will be turned into 
public schools so that there will be only 
one great public school system left in 
Germany. 

That folkeschule—what a horror it 
was! It seems to me that of all the 
terrible things of Prussianism that 
were brought into the light after the 
war that folkeschule system was the 
cruelest and most barbaric. Anything 
that threatens to bring that folke- 
schule system back in Germany will be 
crushed and ground into the earth by 
the mighty mass of the German people 
themselves. 
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THEY LAUGHED AT THE GOLD LACE! 


These brilliant uniforms which appeared at the Kaiserin’s funeral seemed old fashioned to the 


Germans of today. 


Let’s have a glimpse at its workings. 
Here is Hans Grimpner and his wife, 
common folk of the sort who made up 
80 per cent. of the German population. 
They have three children. Some day 
they must go to school. But one of 
them, the second boy, has a_ better 
than have the others. .Father 
and mother know it. They see how 
clearly and quickly it leads the boy to- 
ward the facts of things; how it ab- 
sorbs all knowledge that reaches it. 
The “ dienst schule ” may be all right 
for the other children; maybe they’re 
not so bright after all. But little 
Hans with this fine brain of his, ought 
to have his chance in the world. 

With leaden hearts—and God only 
knows how many leaden-hearted par- 


brain 


There were titters as the former war lords passed 


ents have walked up to the doors of the 
folkeschule in Germany and placed the 
hands of their children into the hands 
of the teacher, hoping for the best— 
Hans Grimpner and his wife turn their 
boy, with the fine brain, into the blind 
alley of the folkeschule, where he will 
remain for four or five years to be 


taught nothing but how to labor. 
Graduation day in the folkeschule! 
What a tragedy it must have been. 


Out comes little Hans Grimpner from 
his blind alley, where all the great 
vision of the world and all the great- 
ness that may lie within himself, has 
been kept a secret from him—pur- 
posely kept a secret—to move with a 
bent back at labor, all the rest of his 


days. 
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COMMUNISM 


A scene at the funeral of Herr Sylt, leader of the Communist party in Berlin. 
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SEEMED A MENACE 


He had his 


followers, but they were not as numerous as was supposed 


Up above him, all the years that he 
had been having his brain bound, like 
a Chinese woman having feet 
wrapped in bands, there has been an- 
other school system going—for the 
aristocrats. It was a school system 


her 


that ran in grades and semesters al- 


most parallel with little Hans. But the 


teaching was different there. It led 
to great and beautiful things. 
While Hans had been in his little 


coal mine, blind-alley school, tricked 
out of his birthright, and cheated of 
his mental sight like fish in dark caves, 
the boys in the other schools have been 
led into wonders. Along their trail 
was glory, and their paths led into old 
Heidelberg, or Goettingen or the Uni- 
versities of Leipzig, or Munich, or 


Tubingen, or Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

A leaden day it was that little Hans, 
by the law of Prussia, was thrust into 
the folkeschule; a leaden day it was 
that he graduated into the world of the 
lower orders. 

Can you or I or even all the masters 
of old count the time that 
German fathers and mothers have said: 
** IT know my boy had a fine mind when 
he was a child; fine enough for Goet- 
tingen or Heidelberg. But now he 
has passed through the folkeschule— 
and it is too late ’’? 

German fathers and mothers got 
tired of having the minds of their 
children murdered by law. And I’d 
like to be there in Germany to see any 
king or emperor or even republican 


Prussia, 
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DOWN WITH BOLSHEVISM 


The Bavarians from the beginning took a firm stand against the Bolshevists. They are here 
pledging to protect their country against the Russian propagandists 


president make a move toward restor- 
ing again the child-mind-murder of 
the folkeschule system. 


“ Hi-le, hi-lo” sing the university 
students of Germany these late sum- 
mer days. Those brave young chap- 
pies with the chopped cheeks, whose 
daddies had to display fat bank ac- 
counts before their boys could enter the 
highest class universities and who used 
to go Margueriteing around and to 
blot up good beer and kiss barmaids 
and behave themselves, in general, as 
aristocratic students, are, as I have 
said, “singing” “ Hi-le, hi-lo” all 
over Germany these days. 

From the grain fields of Germany, 
where the crops are being gathered, 


rise the songs of Germany’s oldest and 
most exclusive universities; from fac- 
tory benches and from Rhine barges, 
from every corner of Germany where 
work of any kind is being done that 
will bring in an honest mark, ascend 
the songs of the great German schools. 
It has been this way all summer in 
Germany. 

Autumn and the opening of school 
will end it. The good common folk of 
Germany, who for the first time in 
their lives have learned these songs 
once sacred to the great universities, 
will soon hear the last echo of the 
sonorous old chants and marching 
songs. The students will have taken 
back to the schools and universities 
their funny little caps, their songs, and 
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VOTING IN THE 


people, are open now to all. 
changes in Germany 


goodly little sums of marks, earned by 
good, honest toil. 

And while the the 
working men who heard the songs are 
still wondering where the singers have 
gone, the singers, back in their uni- 
versity towns will be very busily en- 
gaged in trying to make seasonal con- 
tracts with householders for keeping 
furnaces going, for cleaning sidewalks 
of snow, for working at odd hours in 
drug stores or grocery stores or in res- 


peasants and 


UNIVERSITIES: 
These old halls, formerly closed to the children of the 
This is one of the most far reaching 
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taurants or even for 
toting beer to the 
very tables at which, 
in other days, they 
themselves would 
have been giving or- 
ders and drinking. 
These 


are sparse 
times for barmaids 


at old Heidelberg. In 
many a good drink- 
ing place there, last 
winter, a male stu- 
dent, a regular bar- 
maid-kisser, if times 
had been as of old, 
brought you the beer 


—and the barmaid 
was gone. 
The fact of the 


matter is the German 
college or university 
student had suddenly 
been forced to turn 
to that good old 
American system of 
“working his way 
through school.” 
* Dad’s ” pocketbook 
has given out; his 
checks don’t come 
any more, and if you 
want to go to school, 
you’ve got to work 
for it yourself. 

In the old days in 
Germany a_ univer- 
sity student might 
possibly serve as tutor, and he might, 
if his family was “all right,” even 
have his reduced, but he never 
could do manual labor to keep himself 
in school. 

And now sce where all this puts lit- 
tle Hans—and Hans’ father and 
mother. For the boy now there is “ all 
the world before him where to 
choose”; for the father and mother 
there is the freedom to give Hans and 
the children all the opportunity they 


common 


fees 
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can to use. their 
brains and develop 
their talents to the 
utmost. 

That mole hole, 
the folkeschule, that 
used to suck into its 
depths perhaps 80 
ver cent. of Ger- 
many’s children and 
turn them out again, 
mentally blinded, to 
serve the remaining 
20 per cent. of Ger- 





mans, has been 
ploughed up by the 
revolution for a 
thousand years and 
a day in Germany. 
Throughout the 
German school sys- 
tem now—and don’t 
say that this is only 
the sort of stuff that 
revolutionists put on 
don’t 


carry out, for you 


paper and 


can see it in the 
working, if you please 
to go to Germany- 
teachers are hunting 
out their 
scholars. 


brightest 


Germany has quit 
throwing 
brains. 


away 
These schol- 
ars—both boys’ and 
girls, I understand— 
are being sent to special schools where 
all their expenses are paid for a long 
course of years. The buildings in which 
these special schools are maintained 
are the six wonderful military schools 
from which Germany used to graduate 
2,000 officers every year. 

The students have started out to 
help themselves, too, in Germany. 
They have a national society, num: 
ing 130,000 dues-paying 
This association maintains an employ- 


membe, 
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THE NEW WAY 


A boy in Germany today may go as far in the educational field as 
his brains will take him. He is tested scientifically to see what he 


is best fitted for 


ment bureau at Dresden and maintains 
bureaus throughout Germany. The 
burcau finds half-time jobs for stu- 
dents during the school term and sum- 
mer-time occupation for vacation. 
Already about 10,000,000 German 
school boys have taken a year in the 
new courses in the lower grades. It 
was estimated for me by a German 
professor that at least half a million 
boys were heading for the universities 
who never would have stood a chance 
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A MESS HALL 


Every assistance is given the boy of no means who wants a university education. 
in our schools are provided 


commons similar to those 


to enter under the aristocratic regime. 

When I add to all this the fact that 
the constitution of Weimar—the con- 
stitution of the German Republic—is 
being taught to the school children of 
Germany, the reader may finally gather 
in full my impression that the German 
fathers and mothers of to-day, who 
have got the government into their 
own hands, are going to keep Germany 
a republic as long as they can, and that 
they expect their children to continue 
to do so. 

I’ve been talking about schooling, 
which is almost the Number One con- 
sideration with parents, in Germany 
Now I’m going even 
deeper—into religion. 

To be born a German was to be born 
a Lutheran. There was a race between 
the town clerk and the village parson 
to have you registered on their books 


elsewhere. 


as 
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FOR 


STUDENTS 


Democratic 


as soon as you had thanked the stork 
and cried out your resounding fare- 
well to him. 

The fifth order that was written out 
that wonderful November evening in 
Berlin, when the Socialists took over 
the Kaiser’s government, was to set 
free from the church everybody who 
desired to be free. A crude, short 
little order it was, but the revolution- 
ists knew what the German people were 
expecting of them; the issuance of this 
order was part of their first day’s work. 
This order provided that any German 
could go before a court, file a declara- 
tion that he wanted to leave the 
church, and his abdication would be 
accomplished immediately. I was 
never able, in Germany, te learn how 
many hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans rushed to the courts immediately 
to declare that they wanted to leave 
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NO CRIME TO BE BROKE 


Germany has a strange way of dealing with her down and outers. This room is built for them 
and they may come here for shelter from the cold 


the State church. The figures conflict. 

It is all a closed incident now and 
the Lutheran bishops and presiding 
elders and parsons are glad enough te 
forget it. But in Bremen 13,000 
people left the church almost en masse. 
In Berlin the abdications were perhaps 
In all districts, 
except where the Roman Catholic pre- 
vailed, there were desertions by the 
scores of thousands from the church 
of Martin Luther. 

The answer to all this is that the 
Lutheran Church had been Kaiserized. 
A member of his cabinet had controlled 
the church, appointed the leaders, told 
preachers what to preach and_bossed 
the whole affair—and the German 
people knew it, and had suffered it in 
silence, 


ten times as great. 


Things have been changed in the 
‘ 
German church today. Heads are 


chosen by the congregations. The 
church is managed from below, not 
from an earthly throne. Many thous- 
ands of Germans have returned to 
voluntary membership in the de-Kais- 
erized church of Martin Luther, pray- 
ing prayers of their own and listening 
to no sermons on subjects designated 
by a worldly king. 

You get the impression in Germany 
that the new Republic gives service. 
Of course the old Kaiser’s government 
gave service—and good, at that—but 
it was at the price of the people’s 
liberty. 

I hung around police headquarters 
in Berlin for a few days, directed 
thereto, I suppose, by the instinct 
aroused in my police reporter days, 
and watched the wheels go round. 
Berlin police headquarters see strange 
goings on, as compared with head- 
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quarters in any American city. A 
murder! That starts the wheels fam- 
ously. One set of detectives is put to 
working out the mystery. The second 
set is sent out and told not to come 
back without a photograph of the mur- 
derer. In headquarters a_ printing 
press is waiting like an engine in a 
fire station. Someone decides what 
the reward shall be—and it’s always a 
high one. As soon as a description of 
the murderer can be secured, ‘it is 
printed on the little press, together 
with the murderer’s photograph, and 
sent broadcast over Germany. There 
is no Grand Central Station or Kan- 
sas City Union station in all Germany 
—and this applies to the small town 
stations as well—that doesn’t have its 
reward board. These boards contain 
all the stories and photographs that 
would get into the German newspapers 
if they were like American newspapers. 
Travelers often stop to read them and 
the depot officials frequently eye you 
and then turn to one of the little 
pamphlets on the station wall. 

But it was how the German down- 
and-outer got along that interested me 
most. The government gave service 
even to him. Being a down-and-outer, 
or being jobless, didn’t seem to be any 
crime at Berlin police headquarters or 
in the courts. I saw hundreds of men 
and boys who had been picked up on 
the streets of Berlin. They all wore 
heavy, stuffy warm woolen suits, but 
the cost of cotton was so high few of 
them had underwear or shorts. 

They were allowed to sleep at police 
headquarters. In the morning they 
were given coffee and bread. Those 
who acted suspiciously were turned 
over to detectives to have their stories 
tested, but most of them went right 
into the hands of various kinds of aid 
societies. These societies had free use 
of the government telegraph and the 
society officials would wire to the home 
of the unfortunate one for informa- 
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tion; replies from the family came 
back by wire, free of charge. If the 
family could not pay for the return of 
the wanderer, the societies, with some 
help from the state, could get his rail- 
road tickets for him. 

There were no municipal police in 
Berlin last summer ; they were govern- 
ment or state police; but many of 
those at headquarters in Berlin had 
served as municipal police officials in 
the old days. But they gave service 
and quick service, both to criminals 
and to the down-and-outers. It was 
astonishing to see what a world of 
difference existed in their minds be 
tween a crook and a man without a 
job. In some queer fashion, thor- 
oughly mystifying to a former Ameri- 
‘an police reporter, they had reasoned 
it all out for themselves, that being 
penniless and ragged and homeless and 
hungry and thoroughly miserable did 
not make a man a criminal. 

I wonder how they ever worked it 
out that way. 

Well, perhaps if they don’t want 
a king they want Bolshevism. As 
long ago as Easter before last, Berlin 
awaited the after-Easter Monday 
with trepidatfon. Bolshevists had 
seized small factories in out-of-the-way 
parts of Germany on Friday and Sat- 
urday, and on Monday they were 
going to open up on the Berlin work- 
ing man and persuade him to join 
them and overthrow the government. 
We were nervous, I admit. Troops 
were brought to town. Ebert was 
taken away, for safety. Lorry-loads 
of soldiers ran through the streets and 
placed machine guns before the gov- 
ernment offices. 

I never did find out how many Bol- 
shevists came to Berlin that Monday 
after Easter, when the Berlin fac- 
tories opened after the holiday. I 
don’t believe the officials ever did, 
either. These Bolshevists with their 
“ Bolshevismus ” never got any nearer 
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A SCHOOL TEACHER HEADS THE NEW GERMANY 


Dr. Joseph Wirth, the Chancellor, comes from the people and taught in a high school before 
entering public life 


to the heart of Berlin or to the seat 
of the Republican government than 
the factories in the outlying districts. 
The working men took care of the 
Bolshevists, without the aid of any- 
thing but 


good, heavy-soled shoes. 
a is ° 
rhe most dangerous place for a Bol- 


shevist to make a speech that day was 


ina Berlin factory. They were lit- 
erally kicked off their soap boxes and 


pummeled; and they 
through the same doors by which they 
had with their feet off the 
floor. 

All of this means that Germany is 
a republic for keeps and we Americans 
can put her on the list to stay. 

Sometimes I think her people won 
more in the war than those of any 


other nation. 


passed out 


entered 











What Can Germany Pay? 


The Impossibility of Germany’s Paying in Full for the War Damage 
Brings up the Question of How Much She Can Raise Rather 
Than How Much She Ought to Raise 


By Norman H. Davis 
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Soon after the United States entered the war Norman H. Davis, a banker by pro- 
fession, was called to the Treasury Department, where for a time he acted as adviser 
on foreign loans and other financial matters. 
Special Representative of the Treasury Department. 
pointed a member of the Supreme Economic Council and was made chairman of its 
He also served as the American member on the Armistice Com- 
mission and as one of the American members of the Financial Commission and of 
After the Conference he acted as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and later as Under Secretary of State. 


financial section. 


the Reparations Commission. 
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N the many discussions on Ger- 
I man Reparations, much attention 

has been directed to how much 
Germany owes, how much she can pay, 
low she can pay it, and just how 
much the Allies can afford to have 
her pay. 

Not enough attention, in my judg- 
ment, has been given to a still more im- 
portant aspect of this problem; name- 
ly, how much the failure to settle this 
question in a constructive manner has 
cost and will continue to cost. 

What seemed of most importance to 
us of the American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Delegation at the Paris Peace 
Conference, were reasonable — settle- 
ments which could be carried out, let- 
ting Europe settle down to work; set- 
tlements by which cash, readily avail- 
able funds, so urgently needed, could 
be secured and used primarily for the 
immediate rebuilding of the devastated 
districts and also for the rehabilitation 
of industry and commerce. 

We were all impressed and op- 
pressed by the sight of the roofless 
homes, the looted factories, the flocded 
mines, the ruined orchards, the war- 
torn fields of Belgium and Northern 
France. It seemed to us just that the 
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Later he was sent to Europe as 
After the Armistice he was ap- 
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Germans should make good to the limit 
of their capacity the damage — so 
much of it wanton and spiteful— 
which their armies had wrought. In 
signing the Armistice they had agreed 
to do so. 

However, as soon as reports began 
to come in, it became evident that the 
total damages, including pensions for 
which Germany was to be charged, 
would far exceed any sum that Ger- 
many could be reasonably expected to 
be able to pay. There were wide dif- 
ferences in the estimates which the 
various Delegations made of the cost 
of restoration, our own experts put 
the figure considerably lower than some 
of the other Delegations, but even the 
lowest estimates of the damage actually 
done were appalling. 

It was not till 1921 that the Repa- 
ration Commission completed the study 
of this aspect of the problem, and the 
figure they set as the total reparation, 
while very considerably less than some 
of the first estimates, was over 30 bil- 
lion dollars in gold. 

But while everybody was still guess- 
ing what the total reparations cost 
would be, another calculation was m 
progress. The Commission of the 
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Peace Conference, which had to do 
with Reparations, was also studying 
how much—on the basis of past per- 
formance—Germany could be expected 
to produce and sell, over and above her 
consumptive needs ; that is: How much 
could Germany pay? Mr. Lloyd 
George had won his election on the 
promis that Germany should pay 
“ shilling for shilling,” and the French 
had followed this lead, trying to 
stretch Germany’s obligation under the 
Armistice Agreement to cover the 
whole cost of the War. The British 
Delegation was almost as optimistic as 
the French in attributing tremendous 
paying power to defeated Germany. 

The American Delegation believed 
that, under favorable conditions, Ger- 
many could be reasonably expected to 
pay a capital sum of from 10 to 15 
billion dollars. Our estimates were all 
necessarily contingent on the political 
decisions of the Peace Conference. If 
Germany were to be destroyed econom- 
ically, if all her ships were to be con- 
fiscated and all her foreign assets, if 
she were prevented from extending her 
trade, it was idle to expect any large 
reparation payments. If, on the other 
hand, she were to be assisted in the 
restoration of her economic life and 
allowed a full opportunity for the de- 
velopment of her commerce and indus- 
try, she could be expected to pay, if 
not for all the damage she had 
wrought, at least a very considerable 
part of it. 

Of course nobody thought that Ger- 
many had in her cash drawers as much 
as even our lowest estimate of 10 bil- 
lions. If anything like that amount 
was to be paid, within a reasonable 
time, into the French, British, and 
Belgian coffers, it would have to be 
raised by an International Loan on 
German credit. The surest way to 
ruin German credit and all hope of a 
loan, which would produce immediate 
relief, was to mortgage all her re- 
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sources for an amount she would ob- 
viously be unable to pay, and then to 
claim the right to invade the country 
as a penalty for failure to perform 
impossibilities. While the Treaty pro- 
vides for the enforcement of sanctions 
only in case of “ wilful” failure on 
the part of Germany to comply with 
the conditions, there may be much con- 
troversy over the facts in any partic- 
ular case. 

This is where the sharpest difference 
of opinion as to methods arose between 
ourselves and the European Associates. 
They seemed to be interested princi- 
pally in estimating how much Germany 
ought to pay. She had promised rep- 
aration for all the damage done * by 
land, on the sea and from the air.” 
Here was a moral obligation, which 
they wanted Germany formally to rec- 
ognize. There was no dispute that 
from an ethical point of view their de- 
mand was justified. 

Although we are often called “ ideal- 
ists,” ‘* theoreticians,” ‘* moralists,”’’ 
we were really being more practical. 
We were secking a practical solution 
of the problem. While it was impor- 
tant to consider how much money Ger- 
many ought to pay, how much she 
could pay, how much the Allies could 
afford to receive, the most important 
and practical question, after all, was 
how much will the Germans agree to 
pay, how much will the investors of the 
world think they can pay? How much 
can Germany borrow? It was only 
through floating a loan that Germany 
could raise any appreciable sum for 
immediate payment. 

First of all, from the banking point 
of view, it was evident that the degree 
of success which would attend an at- 
tempt to float a loan or a series of 
loans would be determined in New 
York. The Treasury at Washington 
would not make any more govern- 
mental loans. It would have to be a 
private loan. Some of it might be ab- 
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sorbed in the neutral countries of 
Europe, in South America and the Far 
East, but it was extremely unlikely 
that German Bonds would be quoted 
anywhere higher than in New York. 
To succeed in any large way, such a 
loan would have to succeed here. ° 

Secondly, if American bankers were 
expected to handle the bulk of the loan, 
it would have to be a sound and invit- 
ing investment, which could be heartily 
recommended to their clients and which 
the public would buy willingly. There 
could not be any compulsion about it 
—no “ patriotic drives ” to force it. It 
would have to go on its own merits, in 
free and fair competition with other 
offerings. To find a ready market, it 
would have to be at least as attractive 
as domestic industrial securities, Lib- 
erty Loans, French Municipal bonds, 
Argentina Railroads or Japanese Im- 
perials. 

No matter how much we wanted to 
‘help France and Belgium rebuild their 
homes and factories, it was clear to us 
that we could not make any promises 
at Paris nor hold out any hopes that 
large quantities of German Bonds 
could be marketed here unless they 
were sound investments, properly se- 
cured. American bankers would hes- 
itate to offer such a loan to their 
clients, unless the total charges against 
Germany were fixed at a figure which 
would seem to reasonable men as well 
within her capacity to pay. Looked 
at from the viewpoint of trying to sell 
the bonds in America, it seemed to us 
a very simple problem. 

But the governments of the Euro- 
pean Allies could not see the problem 
as we did. Inevitably they were more 
influenced by other considerations of a 
political nature. They preferred to 
force from Germany a formal promise 
to pay the full sum and to provide 
sanctions in case of non-payment. 

The French Government consented 
to go to Genoa only on condition that 


the subject of reducing the amount of 
the Reparation Bill should not be dis- 
cussed at the Conference. Neverthe- 
less everybody discussed it. It is im- 
possible to study any of the major 
economic problems of Europe without 
coming on this central matter of Rep- 
aration. As long as it remains unset- 
tled there is no hope of stabilization. 

Two prominent American Lankers 
have recently sailed for Europe to at- 
tend an international financial confer- 
ence at London. Newspaper rumor 
says that among other things they will 
discuss the possibility of a loan to Ger- 
many to allow her to meet her Repara- 
tion obligations. They will be faced 
and limited by the same considerations 
which faced and limited the American 
Delegation at Paris. Today, just as 
four years ago, it would be impossible 
to float any large German loan in this 
country, unless it met the conditions 
we laid down in Paris. Until the total 
of German obligations has been reduced 
to a figure which will seem to the ordi- 
nary investor as reasonably within her 
‘apacity to pay, her credit will be nil. 
The bankers of the country can not 
themselves absorb any large loan, they 
only act as selling agents. It is the 
general investing public which makes a 
success of a loan. Before the discus- 
sion of a German loan becomes a prac- 
tical project, conditions must be ar- 
rived at, which will make Germany 
seem a good investment. 

This is not solely a matter of eco- 
nomics, by any means. The credit of 
an individual is made up only partly 
by his assets, it is very largely an esti- 
mate of his character. And so in the 
credit of a nation, while the matter of 
natural resources and the productivity 
of the people is important, political 
considerations are even more impor- 
tant. Nobody is going to think that 
Germany is a good investment, until 
there is assurance that she is not strug- 
gling under a burden which she cannot 
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or will not carry and that she is safe 
from further invasion. It is, of 
course, possible to cripple Germany 
by continued military action, but 
every wound inflicted weakens her 
credit, reduces her power to pay. Any 
advance of French troops into Ger- 
many means so much added delay in 
rebuilding French homes. 

A wise old proverb says that you 
cannot get beefsteak and milk from 
the same cow. The nations of Europe 
must come to a political decision as to 
what they want, before any real prog- 
ress can be made in settling this Rep- 
aration question. The economic as- 
pects of the problem have been closely 
studied and the results tabulated. 
There is very little more for the econo- 
mists to do about it. It is the political 
and not the economic phase of the 
problem, which needs accommodation. 

The direct result of the political 
theory which insisted on exacting Ger- 
many’s signature to overwhelming and 
impossible obligations has been that, 
instead of immediately receiving large 
sums for restoration, France has had 
to content herself with driblets and 
vague promises of future payment. 

The indirect effects have been more 
disastrous and very much more wide- 
spread. Uncertainty over Repara- 
tions has had a paralyzing influence on 
all of Europe. It hes made reason- 
able planning impossible, discouraged 
enterprise, decreased production—has 
stalled the machine. This has meant 
an economic loss to Europe which it is 
impossiblé to estimate exactly, but cer- 
tainly it has been much greater than 
the amounts Germany has paid er is 
likely to pay. It has 
the Atlantic and is among the notable 
of the dry-rot which 
blighted our industry, thrown millions 
out of employment, and robbed our 
of their normal market for 
surplus stocks. 

The attitude of mince which has pre- 


reached across 


causes has 


farmers 


vented a reasonable settlement of the 
Reparation tangle is the heart of pres- 
ent day economic difficulties. It js 
primarily a political problem. 

On the one hand the countries which 
have been devastated, need large repa- 
ration payments. If Germany does 
not meet the cost, they must.  Ger- 
many cannot do this unless an agree- 
ment is reached which she can fulfill, 
and unless she becomes prosperous— 
and strong. On the other hand, the 
people who have seen their homes de- 
vastated fear that it may happen 
gain. A Germany strong enough and 
prosperous enough to pay Reparations 
might be a menace. Without adequate 
security from new devastations, they 
are inclined to keep Germany down— 
too poor and too weak to be a menace. 
If the political thought of Europe ad- 
justs itself so that this problem can be 
solved, the rest will be easy. 

It is idle for us to talk of avoiding 
European entanglements. It is even: 
more unreal to try to make a hard and 
fast distinction between economic and 
political entanglements. Our eco- 
nomic and financial welfare is inexor- 
ably bound up with the welfare of Eu- 
rope. To the extent that all goes well 
in Europe, we reap the benefits ; to the 
extent that it goes badly there, we suf- 
fer economically and, as in the case of 
the last war, we find ourselves involved 
politically. 

If we are interested in_ the 
economic revival of Europe, we cannot 
be indiferent to nor aloof from their 
political problems. The sooner we 
fully recognize this fact and act ac- 
cordingly, the better it will be for us 
and for the rest of the world. There 
can be no constructive recovery and 


a 


progress in this interdependent indus- 
trial age, unless the economic forces 
are set free, and this cannot be done 
unless political conditions and policies 
accommodate themselves to economic 


laws and necessities. 
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First Aid to Tourists 


An Attempt to Elucidate the Great Passport Mystery—What You 
Should Know if You are Fortunate Enough to be Going Abroad 


By Sasin CHASE 


O not be misled by the recent 
D ruling of the Department of 

State that American citizens 
are no longer required to have pass- 
ports when leaving or entering this 
country. This is but the un- 
happy fact remains that other coun- 
tries—with the exception of a few in 
North and South 
a passport before they will let you en- 
ter their domains. You must have an 
American passport, if you want to 
land in any country of Europe or 
Asia. 

Make your application for a pass- 
port well in advance—if you want to 
play safe, two months in advance. 
On an average, you should get a pass- 
port in a week, but travel is very 
heavy now and the Passport Bureau 
in the Department of State is over- 
worked. ‘Special Series ” passports 
are quicker, but they are really never 
issued except in cases of proved emer- 


true, 


America—demand 


gency and are not for tourist pur- 
poses. 

If you have made up your mind to 
go abroad, it is worth your while to 
take this matter of passports seri- 
ously. Here is a story to think about. 
Mr. A and Mr. B—100% Americans 
both of them—met in Prague, the de- 
lightful capital of Czecho-Slovakia, 
about as near the center of Europe 
as you can get without a great deal of 
computation. They fell into a discus- 
sion of passport adventures and how 
much had cost them. Mr. A 
had figured it out that if he went home 
the same way he had come, the tips 
he had paid to various governments 
of Europe for putting the visa stamp 


visas 


Ko) 


or 


on his passport—he had come via the 
Mediterranean, Italy, Yugo-Slavia, 
Hungary, Roumania to Prague—on 


the round trip would amount to 
$62.00. Mr. B had come straight 
across the Atlantic to England, 


across France, Germany, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. He worked 
out the same computation and found 
that the round trip, if he followed the 
route, would him in such 
contributions to assist the European 


so to 


same cost 


Governments balance their budgets 
only $39.00. This rather striking 


difference set Messrs. A and B to 
thinking, and with the aid of a map 
and the advice of the American Con- 
they found that, if they had 
planned their round trip by ship 
through the Baltic, direct to Danzig 
and across Poland to Czecho-Slovakia, 
the cost for visa fees would have been 
only $12.00. That is the route they 
took coming home. 


It Can be Done 


The steps, preparatory to getting 
an American passport, are arduous 
but not impossible. They consist in 
assembling your birth certificate, a 


sul 


number of photographs, an honest 
friend and a ten dollar bill. In case 
neither your birth nor baptismal cer- 
tificate is affidavit 
sworn to before a notary by a relative 
will answer the purpose. The relative 
must admit the relationship and state 
how and what he knows about the time 
and place of your birth. The photo- 
graphs must be unmounted, not over 
three inches square. Hats are barred, 
as they are sometimes changed and 


procurable, an 
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are not worth much for identification 
purposes; what is desired such 
salient and permanent features as 
eyes, nose and mouth. Our govern- 
ment only demands two of these por- 
traits, but other governments also are 
in the picture-collecting business and 
it is advisable to have three or four 
extra ones for each country on which 
you expect to call. There are a num- 
ber of photographers who make a spe- 
cialty of passport portraiture. The 
most successful ones are that 
had a preliminary training in the po- 
lice department, preparing exhibits 
for the Rogues’ Gallery. 

It is necessary to have the friend 
as a witness, and the regulations re- 


are 


those 


quire that he should be respectably 


engaged in some business or profes- 
sion, that he should be a resident of 
the district in which the application 
is made and that he should have en- 
joyed your acquaintance for at least 


two years. As for the ten dollar bill, 
the regulations are less specific— 


Uncle Sam will take any old ten dol- 
lar bill. 

Having collected the impedimenta 
described above, proceed en masse to 
the nearest United States District or 
Federal Court. If there is no Federal 
Court available, application may be 
made to the Clerk of the Superior 
Court. 


To Preveni Loss 


A single passport will be granted 
by our government for yourself, your 
wife and your children under sixteen, 
in which case a group photograph will 
suffice—if you can crowd all your 
family into the space of three inches 
square. However, if convenience, 
rather than economy, is the prime 
consideration, it is rather better to 
have separate ones, as different coun- 
tries have different age limits, and if 
you have all your household on one 
passport you may have to drop some 


A married 
woman, travelling alone, must furnish 
evidence about her husband’s birth, 
not her own, unless she is widowed or 


of them by the wayside. 


divorced. In that case she is privi- 
leged to make her choice. A divorcee 
must submit the official decree of the 
court, 


Don’t Delay 


In listing the names of the coun- 
tries you intend to visit, it is just as 
well to err on the side of amplitude, 
include all the countries you can think 
of, whether you intend to go to them 
or not; it doesn’t cost any more and 
it makes the document a more impos- 
ing souvenir. If you should change 
your plans after you leave the coun- 
try and want to visit some place not 
mentioned on your passport, it is a 
lot of trouble getting it “ amended.” 

About a week after you have made 
your application—if you are very 
lucky—you will receive your pass- 
port. SIGN IT IMMEDIATELY! 
It is then yours and good for twelve 
months. You will now be through 
with your troubles as far as this gov- 
ernment is concerned. You won’t need 
to go near another official of the De 
partment of State, unless you want 
his help in getting you out of trouble 
for having violated the passport regu- 
lations of some other country. 

The visa ritual is especially vexing 
and expensive to American travellers. 
Our all-wise Congress decided that it 
was better business to sting foreigners 
than to protect the pocketbooks of 
Americans. They voted to raise the 
ante on foreigners desiring American 
visas to ten dollars. That is a whole 
lot of days’ wages, when you have to 
buy the dollars in depreciated Euro- 
pean currency. Not unnaturally the 
Europeans decided that two could 
play at the game, and you will have 
to pay that ten dollars back about 
every time you take a long walk in 
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Europe. One case is on record of an 
American who had to contribute no 
less than $70.00 in visa fees in order 
to get from Paris to Constantinople. 
Fortunately, Representative Mills, 
of New York, has introduced a Bill, 
providing that our fee of ten dollars 
be reduced to the pre-war rate of two 
dollars. That is about what the 
European governments charge each 
other, and if we stop our extortion 
game against them, they will stop their 
discrimination against us. 


Keep Up to Date 


Before sailing, if you are wise, you 
will communicate with the Consular 
officer here of every country you ex- 
pect to visit and ask for the latest 
regulation of his government about 
American tourists. The Passport Bu- 
reau of our Department of State does 
its best to keep up to date on the 
changing rules of the various coun- 
tries and will be glad to give you what 
information it has, but you can be a 
little surer if you inquire directly of 
the Consular officer of the country 
concerned; he ought to know—but 
even he can not assure you that the 
regulations may not be changed while 
you are at sea. 

Some of the Tourist Agencies offer 
to attend to all these vexatious details 
for you, but if you are not being 
“personally conducted,” it is up to 
you personally. Troublesome though 
it is to look up all these points before 
starting, it isn’t a marker to the trou- 
ble some people get themselves into 
over there for not having taken the 
stitch in time. 

Above all, do not get angry. If 
you lose your temper and try to tell 
some European official what you think 
of the way his government treats in- 
offensive Americans who want to spend 
their money in his country, he is al- 
most certain to tell you a great deal 
more about a place called Ellis Island 
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than you ever heard before. <A special 
trip down to Ellis Island, just before 
you sail, and a few minutes observa- 
tion of the way we treat foreigners, 
who have the temerity to want to come 
to this country, will be well spent. It 
will help you to keep your equanimity 
while you waste hours, which you had 
planned to spend in Notre Dame or 
the Catacombs. 

Here are some of the things you 
would learn about visas, if you made 
your enquiries today—no one can 
take any responsibility about what 
you would learn tomorrow. Belgium 
does not require any visa, unless you 
stay three months; Switzerland does 
not, unless you are seeking employ- 
ment. Persons arriving in France 
without having had their passport 
previously visa-ed are immediately de- 
ported. Another American trick! 
Regular visas in England, Spain, Aus- 
tria, Roumania, Denmark and Poland 
cost $10.00, but special visas for 
transit purposes cost only $1.00. 
Czecho-Slovakia charges $10.00 for 
the first visa, but a decreasing amount 
for every later visit. France allows 
all persons on a group passport to be 
included on one visa. Germany 
charges $10.00 and an extra fee for 
each child. 


Modesty No Virtue 


In one of its circulars, the Depart- 
ment of State says: “It is under- 
stood that persons entering Austria, 
France, Hungary, Poland, Roumania 
and Yugo-Slavia should upon reach- 
ing the border declare to the authori- 
ties the kind and amount of money 
and valuables in their possession and 
obtain an attestation of the fact, 
which attestation will enable them to 
take out of the country the money 
and valuables brought in by them.” 

This little warning is worthy of very 
careful attention. More than one 
worthy American has lost his grand- 
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father’s gold watch at some frontier 
through carelessness in this matter. 
Many European countries absolutely 
forbid the exportation of gold. If 
you have no “attestation” to show 
that you brought it into the country, 
you can’t take it out. You may have 
been brought up to think that it is 
ostentatious to tell strangers how 
much money you have, but most Euro- 
pean governments expect you to take 
them right into your’ confidence. 
They are hurt—and so will you be— 
if you don’t. 

The leading tourist agencies and 
banking houses that do an interna- 
tional business are in pretty close 
agreement on the most convenient way 
to carry your funds when abroad— 
Letters of Credit for large amounts 
and * Travellers’ Checks ” for 
up to $500. 

Travellers’ Checks are sold by the 
American Express Company, Thomas 
Cook & Sons, Raymond Whitcomb, 
The Guaranty Trust Company, the 
Bankers’ Trust Company and many 
other banking establishments. The 
banking commission is small, and the 
denominations run from ten dollars 
up to several hundred. They are 
cashable at any bank, at most large 
hotels or stores, on steamships and 
sleeping cars. They are readily ac- 
cepted at almost any place in Eu- 
rope. 


ee 
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How to Carry Money 


Letters of Credit are issued by the 
above mentioned firms and by most 
other large banks in this country. 
Even the smallest bank can secure a 
Letter of Credit for you from one of 
the big banks that make a specialty 
of this type of business. 


They are 


less 


rarely drawn for sums than 
$500.00 and are cashable only jy 
banks. 3 

The Travellers’ Checks much 
more convenient for small transac- 
tions as they are cashable almost any- 
where. It is impossible to draw 
money on a Letter of Credit unless 
you are in a city of some size, and 
then you must go to the bank for 
your money. Letters of Credit, on 
the other hand, are much less bulky 
for large sums than their equivalent 
in Checks and are therefore more con- 
venient. In countries where the ex- 
change is especially low, it is well to 
have Checks of the lowest denomina- 
tions; otherwise you may have to hire 
a cart to take away the money you 
draw. 


are 


A Gambler's Chance 


For one who plans to make a long 
stay in one country, it is generally 
advisable to open an account in a 
bank of that country. Such an ac- 
count can be established either in dol- 
lars or in the foreign currency. 
Which it should be, will depend en- 
tirely on your temperament. If cau- 
tious and desirous of playing safe, 
you will probably keep your money in 
dollars. If naturally a gambler and 
if you find poker too tame, you may 
be inclined to try to beat the ex- 
change. It has been done—but then 
again it hasn’t. 

Do not let anyone persuade you to 
carry gold coin. Travellers’ Checks 
are just as valuable and safer. Green- 
backs are generally quoted higher. 
And besides, in most countries there 
are strict laws against the transpor- 
tation of gold. Why look for 


trouble? 
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NOT POPULAR 


Running up the stars and stripes over the altar of Haitien independence 


An Airplane View of Haiti 


What the United States Has Really Done in Haiti—Reasons for the 
Objection to Our Administration—The Prospects for the Future 


By Georce Marvin 





z George Marvin, F.R.G.S., is unusually well equipped to discuss the question which 


at the present is confusing to many who, in the stress of more spectacular public ques- 


tions, have been unable to grasp the considerations involved. Mr. Marvin has been 
four times in Haiti during the last twelve years and knows the country as it was 
before the American occupation and as it is now. He has been in the confidence of 
three of Haiti’s presidents and has worked with most of the officials sent there by 
this country. As a background for his investigation he has his residence in Porto 
Rico, Santo Domingo, Cuba and other similar outposts of civilization. 


LMOST simultaneously with 
A the publication of this issue of 

“Our World” is scheduled to 
appear the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Santo Domingo and Haiti. 
This report represents a painstaking, 
intelligent and non-partisan inquiry 
which has been going on since August 
5th, 1921, when the hearings first be- 


S 


gan at Washington. During the 
course of these hearings the Commit- 
tee visited Haiti and while on the 
Island flew in a squadron of ten army 
planes from Haiti to Santiago, the 
capital of Santo Domingo, thus 
getting a comprehensive and unob- 
structed view of their terrain. They 
looked straight down upon the geo- 
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AN UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW 


Senator McCormick (left) ready for his flight over the terrain which his special committee 
went to Haiti to investigate 


graphical facts and this literal point 
of view has been characteristic figur- 
atively of the entire investigation. 

The appointment of this Commit- 
tee represents an attempt on the part 
of the Harding administration to get 
to the root of the Haitien contro- 
versy. The United States intervened 
in Haiti in 1915, a year after the out- 
break of war in Europe and less than 
two years before the United States 
became involved. In the general con- 
centration on larger affairs the mili- 
tary occupation of a small island in 
the Caribbean escaped general atten- 
tion. But within recent years the 
continuance of that occupation has 
become increasingly a subject for pub- 
lic controversy. People want to know 
why we are running the Republic of 
Haiti against the will of the Haitien 
people. 


To reach any satisfactory opinion 
about our relations with Haiti it 
is necessary to look down upon them 
figuratively as Senators McCormick, 
Pomerene, Oddie, and Jones looked 
down upon the two partially para- 
lyzed republics from the clear air. 
The subject is so overlaid with ea 
parte statements and so fogged by 
opinion that it is difficult otherwise to 
follow the trail of facts and rightly 
appreciate their implication. 

To begin with, it is a mistake to 
think that the intervention of the 
United States in Haiti on July 28th, 
1915, was due entirely to immediate 
and obvious causes. When Admiral 
Caperton on that day put ashore at 
Port au Prince five hundred marines 
and bluejackets from the cruiser 
Washington, he responded promptly 
and appropriately to what was in 
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effect a riot call. The legations of 
Santo Domingo and of France had 
been violated and the city, in the hands 
of a mob drunk with blood and rum, 
with all authority wiped out, was a 
mad-house that day. But for several 
years previously the matter of inter- 
vention, not necessarily military, had 
been pending and during that period 
public opinion in this country was 
divided pro and con just as it was in 
the more impressive similar situation 
in Mexico. The events which took 
place on the 28th of July, 1915, there- 
fore, merely tipped the beam of the 
scales. 

The Senate Committee has . not 
found it difficult to justify the 
mere act of American intervention 
in Haiti. The continuing military 
occupation of the country during 
seven years is much more difficult of 
explanation. Most certainly it has 
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WHAT THE COMMITTEE SAW 


Looking down on one of the little harbors which, at rather sanguinary cost, has been improved 
and modernized by Uncle Sam 


not been explained altogether satis- 
factorily to anyone. 

Remember, however, by way of back- 
ground, that the man in the White 
House in Washington during those 
years hated the very name of military 
occupation. These were the same 
years in which Wilson’s policy of for- 
bearance in Mexico called down on his 
administration almost daily attacks 
from what seemed to be a heavy popu- 
lar majority in favor of intervention 
to put Mexico’s house in order and 
safeguard actual and _ prospective 
American interests on the other side 
of the Rio Grande. 

The military occupation of Haiti 
is defined in a convention drafted in 
Washington and signed on September 
16th, 1915, in Port au Prince by the 
American Chargé d’Affairs and Louis 
Borno, then Haitien Secretary of 
State and now President of the Re- 
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AS WE FOUND IT 


A suggestion of the streets of Haiti as they 

were when our occupation began. The 

streets served the double purpose of thor- 
oughfares and sewers 


public. It has not proved a satisfac- 
tory working agreement. ~ 

Under the terms of this convention 
certain treaty officials—a Receiver 
General of Customs, a Financial Ad- 
viser and a Sanitary Engineer—were 
appointed by the President of Haiti 
“upon nomination by the President 
of the United States.” In addition to 
these gentlemen, there has been during 
the past seven years a_ regularly 
accredited Minister of the United 
States to Haiti established in the 
American Legation at Port au Prince; 
a “* Major General ” of Gendarmerie, 
holding rank . Colonel in the 
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Marine Corps, a Commandant of the 
Marine Corps in Haiti and an Admiral 
of the United States Navy acting as 
Governor-General of the entire Island, 
including Santo Domingo and Haiti, 
and responsible to the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington. The mer 
enumeration of these functionaries in- 
dicates the looseness of their organi- 
zation. The Treaty provided for no 
adequate and generally understood 
coordination of their functions. 

Accordingly we find a_ bewildered 
President chaperoned by his Major 
General of Gendarmerie, threatened 
by his Financial Adviser, coerced by 
his Customs Recciver, and dictated to 
by a Marine and a Naval officer of a 
foreign: Navy of the same Government 
from whose Minister he received reg- 
ular diplomatic representation. 

The difficulties attributable to the 
faulty operation of Treaty pro 
visions have been intensified by dissat- 
isfaction over the new Constitution 
adopted on May 12th, 1918. Pass- 
ing over the questionable constitu- 
tionality of this entire document which 
a majority of Haitien public opinion 
chooses to regard in much the same 
light as the Convention of 1915, the 
active opposition centres on Article 5, 
which gives to resident foreigners the 
right to own real estate in Haiti. 

This one Article aroused such a 
storm of popular protest as to cloud 
the entire Constitution. 

To understand the intensity of 
this opposition one must realize that 
no foreigner has owned land in Haiti 
since the French were driven out and 
the Republic founded in 1804. Hovw- 
ever disunited by internecine strife, 
Haiti has been a solid unit on the one 
principle which goes deep in the tex- 
ture of Haitien independence. It 1s 
founded upon the apprehension and 
dread of white domination by the col- 
bred race. But on the other hand it 
was the conviction of the American 
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AS IT IS 


NOW 


We have built good solid motor-proof roads, but the Haitians were content with the old system 
of foot and burro travel 


Government that only by such a pro- 
vision could capital be induced to con- 
tribute to the economic regeneration 
of Haiti. 

Taking an account of stock in 
the atrophied Republic of Haiti, 
as it has been administered during 
these seven years under the imperfect 
instruments of its Treaty and Con- 
stitution, what has been accomplished? 
Acknowledging mistakes and admit- 
ting the lack of definite policy, it is 
still possible to point out certain 
advantages to a dependent Haiti under 
the overlordship of the great nation 
which guarantees its independence. 

For example, in the matter of road 
building, which is the chief tangible 
exhibit for the government, it is gen- 
erally taken for granted in Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland that macada- 
mized unmixed 
But are they so regarded in 


1 highways are an 
blessing. 
g 


Haiti, which has managed.to get along 
without any roads at all for a hun- 
dred and ten years? More than 
seven hundred miles of road good 
enough for motor traffic have been 
built during the occupation, linking 
up the principal ports and interior 
cities of Haiti (as the map will show) 
and extending across the border to 
join a corresponding road system, 
also built under American military 
supervision, in the neighboring repub- 
lic of Santo Domingo. It will soon 
be possible to jitney all over the 
island. 

But Haiti is a country of moun- 
tains. Coffee, which is and has been 
since the French time by far the larg- 
est export crop, grows in the moun- 
tains and can most easily be trans- 
ported over mountain paths on the 
backs of burros. The local merchan- 
dizing of the market towns has always 
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A “TWO-BULL POWER” CANE MILL 


In this primitive fashion “ tapia” was formerly manufactured. The sugar industry had reached 
this stage of development when we arrived 


been carried in and out of market on 
pack-animals or on the heads of the 
women, who walk like empresses and 
before the coming of the “ blanques ” 
used to make the trails at daybreak 
musical with their laughter and sing- 
ing Creole speech. It will take a gen- 
eration for Haiti to grow up to her 
roads. 

The building of these roads gave 
rise to another deep grievance against 
the American methods in Haiti. Gen- 
eral Smedley Butler, who commanded 
the Gendarmerie in 1917, revived an 
old ordinance dating from 1865, but 
disregarded like a Connecticut blue 
law, requiring citizens to work on their 
local roads in much the same way by 
which farmers in New England may 
work off their taxes. But under the 
pressure of “ military necessity ” the 
resurrected corvée led to a kind of 
legalized peonage. The laborers were 


transported in gangs long distances 
from their own locality, kept in cor- 
rals, guarded by armed sentries, and 
chained to keep them from escaping 
at night. To the descendants of 'Tous- 
saint l’Ouverture and Dessalines the 
picture presented by this forced labor 
on their highways closely resembled 
the slavery from which the Nation had 
fought itself free over a hundred years 
ago. 

As for the “ maintenance of order,” 
another advantage which may be at- 
tributed to our occupation, that has 
been most emphatically accomplished 
by American Marines and the Haitien 
Gendarmerie, officered by Marines. It 
has actually cost more native lives 
than did the chronic revolutions of 
former disorderly days. 

In considering briefly the remaining 
American “ accomplishments,” _ the 
honest handling of the revenues and 
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SOMETHING OF A CHANGE 


One of the modern sugar mills built under the American occupation. Americans, however, 
have not been prosperous in Haiti 


the regular payment of Government 
employees would be generally admitted 
with a few reservations. For example, 
in the late summer of 1920 President 
Dartiguenave himself and the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet were not allowed to 
draw their salaries for a period of sev- 
eral weeks, during which the Financial 
Adviser endeavored to obtain the Pres- 
idential signature to a law prohibiting 
the importation of foreign money 
through any other channels than that 
of the National Bank. The “ estab- 
lishment of the Gendarmerie ” has re- 
sulted.in the creation of a constabulary 
force of about two thousand five hun- 
dred officers and men whose function, 
as contemplated in the Treaty, was to 
take over the duties of the Marines 
after their withdrawal. 

But Haitiens of the better class cap- 
able of command do not regard com- 
missions in the Gendarmerie as desir- 


able and it is more than doubtful 
whether the organization would hang 
together once American authority and 
system were withdrawn. 

Of all the “ accomplishments ’ 
claimed by the occupation, that of san- 
itation is least open to qualification. 
Haiti is undoubtedly a healthier, more 
antiseptic place than it was before 
1915. By a great loss of life the 
Marines have cured the most prevalent 
epidemic of revolution and there has 
been a corresponding curtailment of 
other diseases in Haiti accomplished 
with a great saving of life. 

Financial reforms are set down 
finally by the champions of occupa- 
tion among the tangible accomplish- 
ments of the last seven years. The 
local “ gourde ” which fluctuated some- 
where between the war time franc and 
the post war mark has been standar- 
dized at five to the dollar. Twenty- 
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five per cent. of the National debt has 
been paid off and official graft has 
been climinated. But Haiti justly ex- 
pected much more than. this from the 
American financial protectorate es- 
tablished by the Convention of 1915. 
More than a million dollars’ worth of 
the available internal revenue is not 
collected, such as the income and irri- 
gatior taxes, to say nothing of a pos- 
sible excise tax on the manufacture and 
sale of rum which could be made to 
yield another million without hard- 
ship. 

At the root of this whole difficulty 
is the pride of the Haitien people. Any 
people in their situation would be sen- 
sitive and the Haitiens are made super- 
sensitive by the way in which they 
have been Jim-Crowed into a feeling 
of dependence and inferiority. Re- 
member a few simple truths. Haiti 
has been an independent nation almost 
as long as the United States. In the 
course of generations of freedom the 
people had forgotten the prejudice of 
race which exists in Europe and pre- 
vails particularly in North America. 
They must be absolutely distinguished 
from other negro communities, 
Ninety-five per cent. of them are 
Africa; five per cent. of them black 
France, It is with the five per cent. 
that we must deal for the sake of the 
ninety-five, and we have never suf- 
ficiently appreciated thus far in our 
relations that this representative mi- 
nority presume an equality in the civ- 
ilized world. They are quite content 
to remain Haitiens in their own way. 

These people, then, are not antag- 
onistic to America as a conception, 
but they are now intensely skeptical 
of the policies of our Government and 
deeply resentful of the way they have 
been made to feel their social inequal- 
ity. One of the most constructive 
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measures thus far suggested was 
made by Senator McCormick, Chair- 
man of the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee, in a published statement on his 
return from Haiti to Washington in 
December Jast. 

“The Chairman of the Committee,” 
he writes, “ has ventured to point out 
the very great importance of carefully 
choosing for service in Haiti, in civil 
or military capacities, officers who are 
sympathetic with the Haitien people, 
who will seek to establish cordial per- 
sonal relations with the Haitiens. Of- 
ficers of the Marine Corps going to 
Haiti should understand that in order 
fully to discharge their duty to the 
United States and to deserve the com- 
mendation of their superiors, they 
must understand the dual responsi- 
bilities of their duty. They should be 
selected not only because of their 
capacity to command troops but to 
command them in Haiti and among the 
Haitien people.” 

It is gratifying to know that a new 
era of higher hope is beginning coinci- 
dentally with the publication of the 
Committee’s report. On the 15th of 
May the new President, Louis Borno, 
took office. All of the Haitien papers 
admit that his election is a fair expres- 
sion of Haitien political desires with- 
out American influence. General John 
H. Russell has been apponted by the 
President as High Commissioner in 
Haiti with the rank and duties of a 
Minister Plenipotentiary, to co-ordi- 
nate the work of the other Treaty 
officials, the Marine Corps and the Le- 
gation. There is still an opportunity 
in Haiti for a magnificent gesture on 
the part of the United States in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and in the promotion 
of that good faith which is now so 
generally lacking among the nations. 





The Russo-German Spectre 






The Alliance Between Germany and Russia Is Not a Cause for 
Alarm—Germany Must be the Chief Salesman in Russia 


By Dawson Ricuarps 


INCE that day in 1917 when the 

Russian bear pulled in his claws 

and called it a day on the East- 
ern Front, the professional prophet 
has been happy, for perhaps never in 
the world’s history has there been a 
more fertile field for prophecy than 
the political future of Russia. Every 
note on the keyboard of opinion has 
been struck, from the gay tingle of 
optimism to the solemn bass of despair, 
according to the doubts, hopes and 
fears of the prophet on the political 
piano stool. 

But in the midst of the babel of 
conflicting sounds arising over the 
political fate of Russia, there has 
steadily existed a general realization 
that, until Russia begins to regain her 
economic equilibrium, and to produce 
and consume goods in appreciable 
quantities, the economic machinery of 
Europe is going to continue to func- 
tion in a decidedly jerky and unsatis- 
factory manner. Consequently, we 
have seen, during the past year, a 
series of private and public confer- 
ences, conversations and exchanges of 
views, between governments, business 
men and bankers, regarding ways and 
means by which the great northern 
empire may be started on the path of 
prosperity again. : 

Official barriers to trade with 
Russia have been removed, even by 
governments which are most ardently 
anti-Soviet, and the necessity of trad- 
ing with Russia, if there is any trade 
possible, has been vociferously pro- 
claimed in every tongue throughout 
the world. Concession hunters have 


penetrated to Moscow, returning with 
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concessions which, on paper, foretell 
fabulous riches for the concessionaires, 
from forest and mine; solemn agree- 
ments aimed at facilitating and stim- 
ulating trade have been made with the 
Soviets by various governments, and 
under their terms extensive investiga- 
tions have been made and large plans 
drawn up. Rumors of economic al- 
liances have first been whispered, and 
then shouted, whenever another trade 
agreement with the Soviets has been 
signed. .This or that country succes- 
sively is reported to have secured a 
monopoly of Russian trade, present 
and future. 

The most persistent ghost of this 
sort which has made its presence 
known recently is that of a Russo- 
German economic alliance, which some 
people profess to regard as a menac- 
ing reality. 

Under such an alliance, aside from 
supporting one another economically, 
Germany and Russia are together to 
appropriate the trade of the globe. 
Russia is to furnish the raw materials 
and the labor, while Germany supplies 
the factories and the technical experts. 
A vast quantity of manufactured 
goods will pour into the channels of 
the world’s trade, at starvation prices, 
and within a short time the defense- 
less American, British and French 
foreign trader will be forced into in- 
voluntary bankruptcy, while the prod- 
ucts of Detroit and Pittsburgh will 
be replaced by those of Hanover and 
Essen in the most remote corners of 
the earth. 

A good case for the future exist- 
ence of such an alliance can be drawn 
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up. The fact that Germany held a 
leading position in Russia’s pre-war 
trade, that Russia and Germany are 
likely to be sympathetically united in 

common antagonism to the Allied 
Powers, the geographical propinquity 
of the two countries,—all tend to con- 
firm the supposition that Germany 
may hope to realize, by the help of 
Russia, her dream of an economic em- 
pire that has always been the avowed 
aim of the “Drang nach Osten.” 
Germany’s receptive frame of mind 
towards economic co-operation with 
It has been pub- 
proclaimed by responsible and 


Russia is no secret. 
licly 
influential Germans for many years. 
Whatever may be Germany’s political 
ambitions in regard to Russia, she has 

herself eager to revive trade 
with her northern neighbor as quickly 
On May 6, 1921, the 
Russians and Germans signed a trade 
agreement, and on April 16, 1922, the 
discussed treaty of Rapallo 
the world to understand that 
these two countries intend to do. busi- 
ness with each other on the freest pos- 
The foreign news of lead- 
ing American dailies for the past two 
with interviews and 
statements by leading Germans out- 
lming plans whereby the economic 
alliance can be consummated. 


shown 


as possible. 


much 


pave 


sible basis. 


years bristles 


Germany a Trading Nation 


O, if trade were a product of gov- 

crnmental agreements, or the result 
of mutually sympathetic mental condi- 
tions, there would be a certain amount 
of justification for the fear that a 
Russo-German economic alliance might 
eventually develop into a formidable 
adversary for the traders of America 
and Europe. However, little trade 
can be stimulated by official action un- 
less substantial 
basis for it than a bit of writing. To 
pass a fair judgment on the impor- 
tance to be attached to the paper 


there is some more 
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alliance, if it may be so called, it is 
necessary to examine the commercial 
relations between Germany and Russia 
in the past and at present, and to at- 
tempt to estimate the part which it is 
reasonable to suppose that each will 
play in the future economic life of the 
other. 

Germany since her rise to commer- 
cial greatness is and has been essen- 
tially a trading nation. ‘The products 
of German factories, before the war, 
were carried in German ships and were 
With the 
profits were built more ships and more 
factories. 


sold by German salesmen. 


It was not the German who 
poured treasure into barbarian lands 
and brought the aboriginal natives to 
an appreciation of the necessities and 
luxuries of modern life. The coloniz- 
ing and pioneering nations blazed the 
way, and, when the ground was pre- 
pared, and the seeds of progress had 
sprouted into a crop. of 
trade, industrial Germany appeared in 
the shape of her salesmen and reaped 
a, good percentage of the harvest. In- 
vestment in home industries was more 
attractive to the than 
investment abroad, and therefore Ger- 
man participation in the development 
of undeveloped parts of the world was, 
as a rule, limited to certain enterprises 
of political importance, in which the 
German government, rather than the 
individual, took the initiative. The 
financing of German foreign trade was 
done mostly through London banks. 
The German merchant marine was 
primarily a part of the selling ma- 
chinery. For selling goods, whether 
coal, iron ore or manufactured arti- 
cles, was the chief aim of the German. 
The prosperity of Germany was de- 
pendent upon the success of German 
salesmen in finding, holding and broad- 
ening markets for German goods. Those 
raw materials which he could not ob- 
tain in Germany, the industrialist of 
the Ruhr imported from the most ad- 


generous 


a | 
German was 
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vantageous source, paying little atten- 
tion to the place where he bought, but 
much attention to the buying price. 

Russia, on the other hand, was and 
is essentially an agricultural country. 
The bulk of Russian exports have 
always been products of the soil. All 
sorts of machinery and smaller manu- 
factured goods have been, generally 
speaking, imported. It the 
supply of these goods that Germany 
might have been called before the war 
the economic ally of Russia. In 1913 
about fifty per cent of Russia’s im- 
ports came from Germany, valued at 
over three hundred million dollars. 
In the same year Germany imported 
more than two hundred million dollars 
of goods from Russia. 

The nature of the export and im- 
port trade of Germany with Russia 
differs fundamentally, however, in that 
the Russian market was essential to 
German industrial prosperity under 
the pre-war scheme of things, while 
the Russian foodstuffs which were re- 
ceived in payment were possible of 
substitution by similar foodstuffs from 
other parts of the world. Before the 
war, geographical considerations made 
it cheaper for Germany to buy Rus- 
sian wheat than for her to buy Ameri- 
can wheat, and therefore Germany re- 
ceived the value of her exports to 
Russia principally in agricultural 
products. 

The German industrial machine was 
a growth, the progress of which was 
determined by the development of 


was in 


markets for German manufactures. 
Since the war, that machine, prac- 


tically intact, is in part standing idle 
because one of the largest markets 
which it supplied is totally unable to 
absorb its product. The establishment 
of Germany in the Russian market 
was a long process, undertaken and 
carried out with characteristic Ger- 
man thoroughness. German influence, 
always strong in Russia, on account 
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of the German settlements in the Bal- 
tic and on the Volga, and strength- 
ened by the German-speaking Jewish 
merchant classes, formed a foundation 
upon which the German business man 
could build. Salesmen trained in the 
Russian language settled permanently 
in Russia, and, in accordance with the 
usual German foreign trade methods, 
took all pains to meet the wishes and 
customs of the Russian buyers, as to 
terms of credit, styles of goods, ete. 
The result was that, before the war, 
the Russian market for German goods 
was expanding from year to year, and 
constituted an almost indispensable 
link in the German commercial chain. 


Germany's Market 
HEREFORE, the breakdown of 


Russia has been in the nature of a 
domestic tragedy to the industries of 
Germany. It can truthfully be said 
that the restoration of Russia to her 
former condition is a matter of more 
material interest to Germany than to 
any other nation. But the present 
German interest lies rather in Russia as 
a market than as a reservoir of raw ma- 
terials and of labor. German fac- 
tories can obtain labor in plenty, and 
raw materials in sufficient quantity 
elsewhere, if they can sell profitably 
their finished products. American 
wheat is somewhat more expensive, 
perhaps, than Russian wheat would 
be, but the German who laments the 
collapse of Russia is starving on ac- 
count of the lack of Russian purchas- 
ing power rather than for lack of Rus- 
sian cereals. 

The German business man _ and 
banker, in his own interest, necessarily 
wishes to give every possible assistance 
to Russia. German willingness to help 
bring back economic life to Russia is 
limited only by the cold facts in the 
case. And these are, that Germany 
can do very little to bring about an 
appreciable increase in Russo-German 
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to ameliorate the condition 


trade or 
of Russia at the present time. 
The reason for this inability of 


Germany is plain. The elements nec- 
essary to successful trade are simply 
not pre sent in Russia today, and they 
cannot be supplied from Germany. 
When they are supplied, it is reason- 
ably certain that Germany will pro- 
ceed to skim the cream from the Rus- 
sian trade just as she appropriated 
other foreign trade before the war. 
But the reasons for Germany’s success, 
if she does regain her pre-war dom- 
inant position in the external com- 
merce of Russia, will not be diplomatic 
skill on the part of officials, but in- 
telligent and trained salesmanship on 
the part of her business men. 


No Checks Cashed 


OR any country to do business with 
Russia today its traders must be 

able to obtain payment, in money or 
goods, for to Russia. 
Such payment, on any useful scale, 
has been proved to: be beyond the pos- 
sibilities now. There is no such thing 
as credit in Russia. Barter trade is 
not practicable, but, aside from its 
impracticability, there is no evidence 
that Russia has exportable goods to: 
The gold of the 
Soviet government has been dissipated 
in various ways, and surely forms no 
basis for permanent trade relations: 
Russia, whose staple export articles 
were foodstuffs, is now importing food 
to avert famine. , 
The state of Russian trade under 
present circumstances is well demon- 


goods sold 


barter. reserve 


strated by the figures for 1921. Al- 
though such figures from different 


sources vary widely, they all agree 
that the total trade of 1921 was less 
than 10 per cent of that for 1913 
a most significant fact when it is re- 
membered that almost every available 
piece of Russian rolling stock was 
used during several months of last 
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year to import food, and that these 
relief food shipments are included in 
the above-mentioned total. 

It was during last year that the 
widely heralded Soviet orders for loco- 
placed in Germany. 
Some 600 were reported to have been 


motives were 
ordered, but up to the beginning of 
1922 less than twenty had been de- 
livered, the small number being due, 
according to the Soviets, to the un- 
reasonable desire of German manufac- 
turers to see the color of the Bolshe- 
vik money before the 
passed the border. The remaining 
hundreds of these locomotives may or 
may not be delivered, but it is safe to 
say that, if they ever go into Russia, 
it will be after the makers have re- 
ceived cash or its equivalent in ad- 
vance. German business, no matter 
how much it may wish to resume nor- 
mal trade, resembles all other business 
in that it cannot extend credit to a 
bankrupt. 


locomotives 


One of the chief pastimes of the 
Soviet government’s so-called  eco- 
nomic experts seems recently to have 
been the framing of elaborate schemes 
for the extension of credits, large and 
small, to Russia by foreign capitalists 
and governments. Large loans are 
wanted, they state, for capital works, 
and credits of, say, one year are de- 
sired to finance shipments of foreign 
goods to Russia. Germany has goods 
to export and she wishes ardently to 
do business with Russia, but the Ger- 
man banking ear has not been turned 
attentively to the financial proposi- 
tions of the Soviet experts. German 
finances are not so strong that the 
luxury of adventures in Russian trade 
can be enjoyed, no matter how rich a 
prize may eventually be won. There- 
fore, if Germany is not in a financial 
position to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities, doubtful it is true, but never- 
theless opportunities for the sale of 
German goods to Russia on credit, 
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how much less is she able to expend 
the enormous sums that would be the 
price of an effective and lasting eco- 
nomic alliance with Russia. 

During 1921 it is estimated that 
Germany sent not more than six mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods to Russia, 
receiving gold and some flax and furs 
in payment. Many German engincers 
and merchants visited Moscow, talked 
at great length about plans for re- 
-viving trade, returned to Germany and 
discussed the matter with bankers, and 
then found themselves faced by the 
same difficulty that has confronted 
everyone else who has attempted to 
sell to a pauper. Notwithstanding all 
the talk of Russo-German trade that 
has emanated from Moscow and Ber- 
lin, the indisputable fact remains that 
very little actual trade has been done, 
and that there is no prospect of any 
greater amount developing until the 
Russian problem can be worked out 
as a whole. 

Russia needs, among a thousand 
other things, especially credit and 
transportation facilities. Having 
these, she needs agricultural machin- 
ery, some industrial machinery, and 
above all, time to reorganize her pro- 
duction of crops. No one who has a 
fair realization of the extent of the 
Russian collapse will believe that she 
can return to pre-war economic status, 
in the most favorable circumstances, 
within ten years from the time that 
her recovery begins. If the return is 
to be even that rapid, an enormous 
amount of capital and credit must be 
found free for investment in Russia. 
As it is not likely that such capital 
will be forthcoming, even granted that 
a stable and trustworthy government 
were established in Moscow, it would 
seem that the more rational predic- 
tion concerning Russia’s return to 
normal would be to anticipate a slow 
and painful recovery, over a period of 
years, speeded up possibly as the in- 


vesting world’s confidence is gained 
through the success of the first experi- 
mental steps. 

What part will Germany play in 
the retrieving of Russia? Certainly 
she cannot finance the operation. And 
itis equally certain that whoever does 
finance it will be duly and fully com- 
pensated by concessions, special privi- 
leges, preferential treatment and the 
other usual inducements that are used 
to attract capital from abroad. The 
possessor of capital will be the event- 
ual economic partner of Russia, 
Some German capital may be used, 
but from the present condition of Ger- 
man capital, and from its past habits, 
there is no prospect that it will form 
the corner stone of the future eco- 
nomic structure of new Russia. As 
Russia begins to stand on her own 
feet again, and can purchase machin- 
ery and manufactured articles, there 
will be bitter competition among 
traders of all lands to satisfy her 
wants. Germany is in the best posi- 
tion to sell such goods to Russia and 
is equipped with a corps of men 
trained in that business field. So, 
when Russia can buy, Germany will 
sell to her, just as Germany has sold 
and will sell goods in other parts of 
the world, war sentiment to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, if the German 
goods and the German prices are ad- 
vantageous to the buyer. 


No Menace 


HEREFORE, any plans for the 

future of Russia which overlook 
the fact that Germany will play the 
role of chief salesman in that country 
are formulated without regard to hu- 
man nature. But, on the other hand, 
those who see in the recent Russo-Ger- 
nan agreements the germ of an alliance 
by which Germany and Russia will con- 
quer the trade of the world are blind- 
ing themselves to the realities of the 
situation. 











What People Want To Know 


Some of the More Interesting Questions Recently Addressed to Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, and Their Answers 


Will you please give me a summary .of the 
reasons that have been advanced why the 
indebtedness of the Allies to the United 
States should be cancelled; or if this is ask- 
ing too much, will you kindly refer me to the 
principal arguments that have been advanced 
to this effect and that are available in pub- 
lished articles? 

6 ‘( YANCELLATION of the Allied 

War Debt,” compiled by Julia 
E. Johnsen, should be just what you 
are looking for. It is sold in pamph- 
let form for $.40 by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, and besides summariz- 
ing all the arguments for cancellation, 
also contains a bibliography of many 
pertinent magazine articles. 


Is there any such thing as an international 
flag of peace other than the white flag of 
truce’ 

ONE such has ever been recog- 

nized by the governments of the 
world, though individuals have occas- 
ionally attempted to invent one for 
adoption. 

Flags of international significance 
include both the white flag of truce 
and the Red Cross flag. The League 
of Nations has employed a flag, blue 
with a white square in the upper left 
corner and a red swastika in the white, 
with some of its armed forces in Cen- 
tral Europe, and also one made up of 
three longitudinal blue white 
stripes, on interallied shipping. Even 
these are now practically out of use, 
according to the League of Nations 


Bureau of New York City. 


and 


_ What is the standard coin of Persia and 
us normal value in terms of American cur- 
rency? 
HE “Kran” (20 “Shahis ”), 
worth between 8 and 9 cents in 
United States Currency. 


Hlow the Soviets Are Elected 


Will you inform me as to the theory of the 
Soviet Government in Russia? How are 
members elected? What are their powers? 


HE theory of the Soviet Govern- 

ment can be found in full in the 
Constitution, which has been trans- 
lated and published by the Nation of 
New York City. It is difficult to de- 
termine how far the Constitution has 
been realized in practice. 

Our American theory is based on 
universal suffrage. The Soviet sys- 
tem is based on limited suffrage fav- 
oring those classed as workers. 

To a certain: extent the Bolsheviki 
have embodied in their system some of 
the doctrine of French syndicalism, 
which bases the right to vote on trade 
or profession rather than on geograph- 
ical Jocation as is the custom in 
the United States. All citizens of 
Pennsylvania, for example, vote for 
Pennsylvanian Presidential 
and Representatives and Senators in 
Congress, and for officials of the state 
government and members of the two 
houses of the state legislature. Under 
the syndicalist system, all the em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
would elect vocational delegates, irre- 
spective of where they lived. 

A description: of all the powers of 
Soviet members as delegates would 
take a great deal of space. <A discus- 
sion of the Soviet system from a point 
of view favoring our democratic 
methods is contained in ** The Russian 
Pendulum,” published by MaeMillan, 
New York. Accounts of the Sovict 
system more favorable to it are found 
in the books of Mr. Arthur Ransome 
and Mr. Henry N. Brailsford. 

Watiace W. Atrwoon. 


electors 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Europe Hesitates to Make Peace. 

OVIET refusal of Allied terms for 

cooperation in the restoration of 
Russia brought the European eco- 
nomic conference at Genoa back, after 
a month, about to the point from 
which it had set out, so far as Russia 
was concerned. Therefore, under the 
urging of Lloyd George, the powers 
agreed to a proposal to call a new 
meeting at The Hague on June 15, to 
make another attempt to reach an 
agreement with the Russians. The 
United States, invited to take part, 
refused ; but the terms of the reply and 
official comments indicated that the 
administration might aécept a call for 
a conference of experts subject to 
specific conditions as to the economic 
principles essential for any action in 
Russia. 

The signing of the German-Russian 
treaty led to disbarment of the Ger- 
mans from further discussions on 
Russia, with a sharp reprimand for 
violating the conditions and spirit of 
the conference. The German dele- 
gates, after a protest, submitted. 

A long and complicated debate over 
claims and counter-claims followed 
between the Allies and the Russians, 








The Pageant 


A Survey of the Month’s Events 


who were secking a large loan and 
recognition of the Soviet government. 

The controversy led finally to a 
joint Allied note to the Russians in- 
sisting on the principle of rights in 
the enterprises formerly held by their 
nationals, and offering a consortium 
credit amounting-to some sixty mill- 
ions of dollars. The Allied note, even 
in this form, did not secure the sup- 
port of Belgium and France. 

The result was that the Russians, 
after several days’ delay for communi- 
‘ration with Moscow, rejected the 
Allied terms, withdrew concessions on 
debts and use of property, and re- 
turned to their original position, in- 
cluding claims for damages from the 
Allies for support of military expedi- 
tions against the Soviet. They sug- 
gested a mixed tribunal to continue 
conferences. They further indicated 
their readiness to agree to a truce. 

The Belgians and F rench thereupon 
refused to sit further with the 
Russians on any commission consider- 
ing debts and property rights. Lloyd 
George changed his first proposal of 
a ten-year pledge against attacks to 
one of a four-month truce on the basis 
of existing frontiers pending a read- 
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justment, and suggested that a com- 
mittee of experts, with Russians as 
advisers, be appointed to study the 
Russian problem and report to a new 
The French and Belgians 
acquiesced in the plan to avoid a com- 
The Soviet delegates in- 
sisted on equal rights of representation 
in any discussion involving Russia. 


conference, 


plete bre ak. 


Positive resolutions were adopted 
for a conference of central banks of 
issue in measures for 
financial reform, and also for a con- 


London on 


vention to establish a gold standard 
for currency. The cooperation of a 
representative of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the United States 
vited ; President Harding indi- 
cated that he would favor it. A plan 
for a transport conference to be held 
later was also adopted. The Genoa 
gathering thus able to record 
some results apart from Russia. 


was in- 
and 


was 


{merica Takes a Hand in Germany’s Bill. 

i is way is being opened for the 
United States to do more toward 

a practical solution of the problem of 

German payment for war damages, as 





well as rendering charges for the army 
on the Rhine. An invitation from the 
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of Progress 


The Current Chapter of World History 


Allies to J. P. Morgan to advise with 
the sub-committee of the Reparations 
Commission on the question of a loan 
to Germany, followed by President 
Harding’s cordial approval of Ameri- 
can cooperation in finding means to 
finance German indemnities, and Mr. 
Morgan’s acceptance of the call, made 
the month significant. 

Mr. Morgan sailed for a conference 
carly in May. Meanwhile Germany, 
replying to warnings that she must 
mect reparations terms by May 31 or 
be declared in default and subject to 
penalties, reiterated her earlier re- 
fusal to levy sixty billion marks in new 
taxes and to submit to financial super- 
vision; but suggested further negotia- 


tions. France was dissatisfied with 
this reply; but the Reparations 
Commission indicated that it would 


agree to mect the Germans. 

The Commission also, at the request 
of France, examined the German-Rus- 
sian economic treaty signed at Ra- 
pallo to decide whether the new accord 
violated the Treaty of Versailles. The 
finding was that no conflict was in- 
volved so long as Allied rights were 
recognized and secured. The Commis- 
sion declared that Germany would be 
required to guarantee the priority of 
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PEACE AT GENOA 


“That's the fifth fatal toss; gentlemen, spare my ribs,” cried the Angel when interviewed by 
the cartoonist of the Italian paper “ 420” 


Allied claims on German property in 
Russia as security for reparations. 


The League Makes Headway. 





HE recording of progress on two 
important issues marked the re- 
assembly of the Council of the League 
of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The dispute between Germany and 
Poland over rights in Upper Silesia 


was ended by an agreement to accept 
the regulations of the League regard- 
ing the territory in a treaty to endure 
fifteen years. The document awaits 
ratification by the parliaments. 

In Albania the plan was advanced 
for a League protectorate which is 
the first such enterprise to be under- 
taken by the League. Italy at first 
protested, on the ground of her spec 
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STIRRING UP THE BOLSHEVIK WASP NEST 


The Genoa conference for European concord as it looked to La Politica Comica of Havana, 
Cuba 


this territory 
across the narrow Adriatic. The ar- 
that Italy, through the 
League, would have a voice in the ap- 
pointment of men to administer the 
protectorate, won Italian acquiescence. 

The High Court of International 
Justice, which will take up its first 
case at the Hague in June, was thrown 
open to Germany, Russia, Hungary, 
Turkey and Mexico, thus making 
this tribunal for the peaceful settle- 
ment of controversies finally available 
to all nations of the world on equal 
terms. 


ial vital concern in 


gument 


The League Secretariat also plans 
to associate Russia and Germany with 
its activities in the fields of technical, 
transport and health service. 

A proposal to establish a Latin- 
American Bureau of the League at 
Geneva, to foster understanding and 
closer relations with the republics of 
South and Central America, at- 


tracted attention in Washington. 
Questions were raised as to the recon- 
ciling of such a Bureau’s possible ac- 
tivities with the Monroe Doctrine. 


Rome Looks Toward Russia. 


EGOTIATIONS for a treaty be- 





tween the Vatican and Russia 
guaranteeing religious liberty and 


equality of rights for Roman Catho- 
lies, point to a new development in a 
situation which dates back through a 
thousand years of church history to 
the schism which created the eastern 
and western division of Christianity. 
The separation of church and state 
under the Soviet government has 
weakened Greek Orthodox influence in 
Russia: and Roman Catholic activity 
there is apparently to be increased. 
At the time of the death of Pope Bene- 
dict and the coronation of Pope Pius, 
it was noted that the Greek Orthodox 
Church broke a precedent centuries old 
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by sending delegates to Rome to bear 
condolences and good wishes. 


UNITED STATES 
Europe’s Debt Account Reopened. 


HE Debt Funding Commission, 
charged with the conversion of the 
amounts totalling about $11,000,- 
000,000 owed to the United States by 
the Allies into long-term securities 
payable in 1947, has notified the 
nations concerned that it is ready to 
begin negotiations. The Allies are 
expected to return replies recognizing 
the obligation to pay and accepting 
the invitation to discuss new terms. 
The ability of France to pay is con- 
ditioned to a large extent by the de- 
gree to which her requirements for 
reparations from Germany are met. 
France owes to the United States 
about 13,750,000,000 gold francs and 
to Great Britain about 12,500,000,- 
000 gold francs, while other Allies 
owe France about 9,000,000,000 gold 
francs, it is estimated. From Ger- 
many France demands 68,000,000,000 
gold francs. French government ad- 
vances on the reconstruction account 
for the restoration of the regions de- 
vastated during the war are still con- 
tinuing. Both these expenditures and 
the payments called for by the United 
States and Great Britain France 
hopes to recoup from Germany. 





American Money Abroad. 

HE rapidity with which the 

United States is becoming direct- 
ly interested in other countries 
through investment was shown by a 
summary of foreign loans which have 
been floated here since the first of this 
year and which totalled well above 
$500,000,000. The largest single 
issue was $100,000,000 in Canadian 
bonds, offered during the past month 
and rapidly taken up. In addition 
during the month there have been a 


Dutch East Indies bond issue of $20,- 





000,000, a Province of Ontario issue 
of $15,000,000, various other Can- 
adian issues including Manitoba bonds 
of $4,500,000 and amounting alto- 
gether to about $25,000,000; a Man- 
ila Electric issue of $22,500,000, a 
Brazilian railway issue of $4,000,000, 
and 5,000,000 kroner for Norway, 


Full Relations Renewed with Germany. 





INAL and formal resumption of 

diplomatic contact between the 
United States and Germany was 
marked by the arrival of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Alanson B. Hough- 
ton of New York State, in Berlin, and 
of the new German Ambassador, Otto 
Wiedfeldt, in Washington. 

During the month the Textile Al 
liance contract for dyes from Germany, 
involving deliveries to a value of about 
$3,000,000 annually, was renewed un- 
der agreement with the Reparations 
Commission. The former patent 
treaty safeguards were also revived 
with the assent of the Senate. 

Negotiations for a mixed claims 
commission to adjust cases arising out 
of war damages and property seizures, 
between the two nations or their citi- 
zens, were reported near conclusion, 


Stand Against Soviet Reaffirmed. 
RESIDENT HARDING and 


Secretary Hoover, in comment 
on Russian issues at the Genoa con- 
ference, reemphasized the anti-Soviet 
policy outlined by Secretary of State 
Hughes and said that the position 
remained unaltered. The policy was 
based on the argument that until 
the Soviet Government makes itself 
really representative of the Russian 
people, and establishes sound eco- 
nomic principles and assurance of 
property rights, it is impossible to en- 
ter into relations. 

These contentions were further un- 
derscored when the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee attempted to call 
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“THE GODDESS OF CREDIT” 


As a monument to American disinterestedness,” sneers Kladderadatsch of Berlin, “the Wall 
Street magnates will soon erect a Liberty Statue of pure war-profit gold” 
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Boris Bakhmetev, sent to Washington 
by the Kerensky Government of Rus- 
sia which was ousted by the Bolsheviki 
in 1917, as a witness in the inquiry 
into the case of the Siberian Cossack 
Semenov. Secretary Hughes declared 
that Mr. Bakhmetev was still accord- 
ed diplomatic status, no other Russian 
Government having been recognized in 
place of the one which accredited him 
to the United States, and that there- 
fore he could not be called. 


Our Caribbean Policies Under Fire. 





HE charges of misuse of funds 
brought by the Porto Rico Union- 
ists against Gov. E. Mont Reily were 
being examined by President Harding. 
Meanwhile High Commissioner Rus- 
sell, who the President told the Senate 
was sent as his representative and not 
as a diplomatic envoy, continued to 
investigate conditions in the island. 
A demand for the evacuation of 
Haiti, signed by 24 lawyers of promi- 
nence, was presented to the govern- 
ment through the initiative of the For- 
eign Policy Association. Secretary 
Hughes defended the policy of the ad- 
ministration in continuing the mili- 
tary occupation. Congressional in- 
quiries into conditions in both Haiti 
and Santo Domingo were advanced. 
New governments in Guatemala and 
Colombia were recognized by the 
United States, and plans were made 
to exchange representatives. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Lloyd George Faces a New Fight. 





HE versatile Prime Minister, who 

was felt to have staked his ninth 
political life on the outcome of his 
policy at Genoa, must face another 
sharp test of strength on his return to 
London. Opposition has been gather- 
ing force in his absence, although 
held in abeyance until the end of the 
conference. It is believed that in the 
face of French policy on the conti- 
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nent, backed by English conservatives, 
and of Labor and Liberal Opposi- 
tion to such a policy, he may try to 
muster a new Centre Coalition. 

Unemployment continued on a seri- 
ous scale, being complicated by the 
lockout of three-quarters of a million 
men in the engineering trades, 

The new budget, although it cut the 
income tax by a shilling in the pound, 
met unfavorable comment on account 
of suspension of the sinking fund, in 
the name of economy, and the plan to 
reborrow to meet government debts. 

IRELAND avoided civil war by the 
closest of margins, with the Free 
State party still apparently winning 
a little the better of the campaign for 
the ratification of the peace treaty 
with England. The elections are 
scheduled to take place in the course 
of the coming month. 

The chiefs of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment pushed a courageous fight, 
facing threats of violence at their 
meetings in order to speak for their 
peace treaty. Attempts of the lead- 
ers of the Free State and Republican 
factions to reach agreement on condi- 
tions for the elections failed; and days 
of terrorism and street fighting in 
south and north ensued. Labor pro- 
tested by a one-day general strike in 
Dublin against militarism. The Dail 
Eireann, meeting in an atmosphere of 
great tension, ordered a suspension of 
fighting; and a truce was secured dur- 
ing which prisoners were freed on both 
sides. A peace committee of the Dail 
renewed the conferences regarding 
conditions for the appeal to the peo- 
ple’s vote. 

EGPYT received the recognition 
of the United States as an indepen- 
dent nation. The notes of President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes were 
accompanied by a reservation of the 
special extra-territorial rights of 
Americans in Egypt. Great Britain, 
it was announced in reply to an 
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Egyptian claim, will hold the Sudan. 

INDIA was reported to be quiet- 
ing down slowly; but sporadic out- 
breaks of disorder in various parts 
of its territory continued to empha- 
dize discontent. The son of the 
native non-cooperationist leader, 
Gandhi, was arrested by the British. 

CANADA adopted a measure for 
“effective prohibition” of Oriental 
immigration. Use of the term “ ex- 
clusion” was defeated by the ener- 
getic efforts of the King government. 
Students, merchants and_ travelers 
are not affected by the measure. 


EUROPE 


France Threatens to Act Alone. 


REMIER POINCARE sent an 
thrill through Europe 
with an address at Bar-le-Duc insist- 
ing that Germany must accept the 
reparations terms or face the conse- 
quences of default on May 31, and also 
that the Allies must determine their pol- 
icy toward the new German-Russian 
treaty in connection with the treaty of 
Versailles. He suggested an early re- 
assembly of the Supreme Council, but 
refused Lloyd George’s request to 
meet at Genoa, on the ground that the 
Allies could not act before it was 
known Whether Gerniany would act- 
ually default. He further asserted at 
Bar-le-Duc that France would reserve 
her right to act alone to enforce the 
Versailles Treaty. 





electric 


In this connection, development of 
a closer accord with Belgium and pre- 
liminary mobilization measures were 
taken as indicating possible occupation 
of the Ruhr valley. 

GERMANY arranged to exchange 
Ambassadors with Russia under their 
new treaty, the present German repre- 
sentative Wiedenfeld being accredited 
to Moscow and Krassin, Soviet Com- 
missar of Trade, going to Berlin. 
German capital began to make exten- 
sive plans for industrial, transport 
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and town rehabilitation in Russia. 

JUGOSLAVIA denied reports that 
a Croatian republic had been set up, 
independent of the Belgrade Govern- 
ment. <A Croatian statement to the 
powers made it clear that, while no 
serious attempt was being made to set 
up a separate state, it was desired to 
secure full autonomy, 


RUSSIA 

Soviet Steps Toward Private Property Rights. 
U SE of their land for life was ac- 

corded to the peasants under new 
decrees presented to the All-Russian 
Executive Committee by the Soviet of 
the People’s Commissars. Although 
no right to sell or leave their land, or 
lease it for long periods, was granted, 
the measure was a long step toward 
recognizing the peasants’ demand for 
control of their own holdings. At the 
same time, further inducements to for- 
eign capital to enter Russia were of- 
fered in the form of long-term land 
leases and a return to the rights of 
private property in money, products, 
and small buildings. 

Progress in control of the famine 
was recorded, together with an agree- 
ment to continue American relief un- 
til Jan. 1 if Soviet cooperation is 
guaranteed. The conflict with the 
church over requisition of property 
for famine aid led to eleven  sen- 
tences of execution. In the course 
of the examination, Patriarch Tikhon, 
the head of the Russian church, was 
valled and held for special trial by a 
high tribunal because of his opposi- 
tion to the seizures. 





NEAR EAST 
The Allied Armistice Plan Blocked. 
HE Turkish Nationalists at An- 
gora finally returned their reply 
to the Allied proposals for a truce and 
a peace conference to settle conditions 
in Asia Minor, demanding the evacua- 
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tion of Greek forces to precede an ar- 
mistice agreement. They offered as- 
surances of the safety of the Christian 
and Jewish minorities. The Constan- 
tinople government accepted the peace 
terms; but asked that the Greek army 
be withdrawn. Meanwhile, the Greeks 
occupied the former Italian zone, 
when the Italian troops left after 
Italy’s conclusion of an economic ac- 
cord with the Turks; and Angora 
Nationalists rushed forces to meet the 
new threat 

New difficulties developed in the 
meantime for the Allies in Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, where the 
populations are agitating against out- 
side control. King Feisal of Mesopo- 
tamia sent an appeal to the powers 
for the independence of Syria and Le- 
banon and called a constitutional con- 
vention to establish a native govern- 
ment for Mesopotamia. Syria is held 
by France, under a mandate, Meso- 
potamia by Great Britain, both sub- 
ject to the approval of the League. 


PERSIA took steps to employ 
American financial and other advis- 
ers, through an order of the National 
Council. The administration at 
Washington was requested to suggest 
names. 


FAR EAST 
Civil War Divides China. 
ICTORY won by Gen. Wu Pei- 


Fu of central China for the con- 
trol of Peking, against Gen. Chang 
Tso-Lin of Manchuria, was followed 
by the defeated chieftain’s declaration 
of independence and plan to set up a 
separate government at Mukden. Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen at Canton in South China, 
who had pledged support to Gen. 
Chang, announced the continued an- 
tagonism of his administration to 
Gen. Wu and the Peking Government. 

Gen. Wu had gained considerable 
support among the students and mer- 
chants by a reputation for liberalism. 





His agreement with the Preside 
Hsu Shi-Chang, for reduction of 
military forces to 250,000 men 
reunification of the country through; 
representative convention confirmed 

Gen. Chang precipitated the s 
war by occupying Peking and refusy 
to withdraw. His favorites, the Pre 
ier Liang and the Ministers of Pig 
ance and Communications, lost they 
posts and were forced to flee to Japa 
Chang has associated with Japane 
interests in joint enterprises for ex 
ploitation of Manchurian and Mg 
golian resources. 

JAPAN has continued the evacua 
tion of Shantung according to sche¢ 
ule, completing the withdrawal 
troops from the railway line witht 
three months of the agreement. 

The Tokio government broke ¢ 
the negotiations with the Siberians 
Dairen on the ground that their ¢ 
mands made an agreement impossible 
Subsequently, new troops were sent 
Vladivostok; and warships were di 
patched to the coast of the Siberi 


Maritime Province for the announced 
purpose of protecting Japanese fishers 


men. Siberians have charged 
Japanese authorities are disposing of 
the fisheries rights. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Mexico Faces Her Debt Problem. 


LFONSO DE LA HUERTA 

Mexican Minister of Finance, 3 
to head a commission coming to New 
York to confer with Thomas W. 
mont, as representative of the inter 
national committee of bankers, on 
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national debts. It is reported Mexico 


will propose the funding of all debts. 
Mr. Lamont has been conferring 
Paris with European bankers. At 


can oil men have reached an agree 


ment with the Mexican government 
regarding rights of production 
export and taxes. 
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